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Oak tank assembly at Seguin Moreau, France. 


Tallest French oak tanks in U.S. 


Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau has supplied 
the tallest French oak tanks in California 
to Lyeth Vineyards, Healdsburg, CA. 
Height of the tanks on their wooden bases 
is more than 16 feet (500 cm). The bottom 
diameter is 1042 feet (320 cm) and the top 
diameter is 8 feet, 9 inches (270 cm). 
The oak for the ten upright tanks came 
from 140 tight-grained, French oak trees 
200-years-old, selected from the high 
forests of central France, Berry, Bourbon- 
nais and Nivernais. Supervised by Gilbert 


Leger, Foreman, ten craftsmen worked a 
total of 2,500 man hours to prepare the 
7,000-gal tanks for red wine maturation. 

Production of the tanks began with the 
first part of the tree trunk sawn into 2.6- 
inch thick planks. After ageing, the wood 
was cut to the proper length, tapered and 
bevelled. The planks were then planed 
outside, roughed inside and finally joined 
by wooden dowls. Due to the length of 
the staves, only 30% of the trees could be 
used. 
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After assembly, the staves were bent 
over a wood fire for approximately six 
hours. Made flexible by heat and humid- 
ity, the wood fiber was shaped by a winch 
that gradually arched the staves and 
tightened them to obtain the shape of 
the upright tank body. The body was 
held in place in this manner until the 
metal hoops were pounded into place. 

Maintaining tradition, each head was 
domed and assembled with wooden 


dowels and natural river reed, then the . 


head was cut to the exact diameter of the 
tank. 

For transport from France to Lyeth Vine- 
yards in Sonoma County, California, 
each stave, head piece, galvanized hoop 
and miscellaneous part was numbered 
for dismantling to ensure an exact match 
in re-assembly. 

A total of 500 man hours and four men 
including expert Foudrier, Patrice Par- 
very (Tonnellerie Seguin Moreau) and 
Keith Roberts (Napa Valley Cooperage) 
were required to re-assemble the tanks. 

Planning and scheduling for the entire 
project was managed by Alain Fouquet, 
Maitre Tonnelier, Seguin Moreau, USA, 
to the requirements of Bill Arbios, Lyeth 
Vineyards winemaker. a 
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No on 
Proposition 
134 


Proposition 134, the so-called ‘alcohol tax 
initiative’ that Californians will vote on 
this November, is not just an alcohol tax. 
According to an analysis by the Califor- 
nia Legislative Analyst's Office, the pro- 
position contains language requiring in- 
creased General Fund allocations. These 
allocations would cost all California tax- 
payers unknown millions of dollars each 
year to maintain 1989-90 per capita levels 
of service. 

Prop. 134 would create the largest state 
excise tax increase on beverages in Amer- 
ican history. Excise taxes on beer, wine, 
and distilled spirits in California would 
be more than twice the average rate of 
those in other license states. 

Most of the funds raised from Prop. 134 
would be spent on programs not strictly 
related to alcohol or drug problems. By 
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What It Claims 


spending far more than the tax raises, 
Prop. 134 penalizes all Californians, not 
just those who drink. 

An impact report by the California Sen- 
ate Budget & Fiscal Review Committee 
regarding Prop. 134 found that costs 
mandated by the proposition could rise 
to more than $3 billion in the next several 
years. “Less than 4 of that cost is covered 
by the additional tax on alcoholic bever- 
ages,” says Rick Manter, Executive Direc- 
tor of Taxpayers for Common Sense. 

“To call Assemblyman Lloyd Connelly’s 
initiative an alcohol tax is deceptive and 
misleading,” continues Manter. “The 
alcohol tax is just the down payment. 
The mortgage is automatic budget esca- 
lators for a few privileged government 
programs that must be paid by income 
and sales taxes.” 

The Senate Budget Committee investi- 
gation found deficits could reach $2 bil- 
lion within the next 10 years — equal to a 
$200 income tax increase for every Cali- 
fornia family, in addition to the alcohol 
tax. 

The actual costs of the proposition would 
depend on how the measure is inter- 
preted by the courts, the legislature, and 
the Governor. Administrative costs for 
Prop. 134 are estimated at nearly $1 mil- 
lion annually. 

Prop. 134 would impose a surtax of $.05 
per 12 ounces of beer, five ounces of wine, 
three ounces of fortified wine, and one 
ounce of distilled spirits. It would also 
impose an additional per-unit floor stock 
tax at the same rate. Many neighborhood 
retail stores would not be expected to 
survive this ‘floor tax’. 

Wholesalers and other businesses that 
sell alcoholic beverages would also be 
forced to pay the new floor tax on their 
inventory of beer, wine, and spirits. This 
one-time floor tax would average $200,000 
on each of the 172 beer wholesalers and 
$500,000 on each wine and spirits whole- 
saler in California. 

Based on data from Dun & Bradstreet, 
the floor tax would represent more than 
59% of the wholesalers’ total cash on 
hand and nearly 87% of their annual net 


profits. 

Each of the 58,000 California retailers 
would be required to pay an average of 
nearly $2,000 in floor taxes — approxti- 
mately 10% of cash on hand and more 
than 12% of net annual profits. 

Some estimates show that Prop. 134 
will cause sales of beer, wine, and spirits 
to drop 10% to 25%. This could result in 
a $123 million reduction in the purchase 
of agricultural products, such as wine- 
grapes and rice, by the alcohol beverage 
industry. 

Independent economic impact studies 
predict that nearly 2,000 agricultural 
workers will lose their jobs if this pro- 
position is approved. The Farm Bureaus 
from the following 12 California counties 
have recommended the defeat of Prop. 
134: Colusa, Fresno, Glenn, Kern, Lake, 
Napa, Orange, Riverside, San Joaquin, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, and Solano. 

Economic studies project job losses due 
to the proposition will cost the state at 
least $43 million in additional unemploy- 
ment insurance payments. Other obvious 
potential costs to California could include 
a rise in welfare service requirements 
and training costs for new occupations. 

The Chambers of Commerce of El Cer- 
rito, Salinas Area, Sonoma Valley, and 
Ukiah all have endorsed the defeat of the 
Prop. 134. The Boards of Supervisors 
from Amador, El Dorado, Napa, and So- 
noma Counties also have recommended 
the defeat of Prop. 134. The Parent Teachers 
Association of California oppose Prop. 134. 


How the money will be spent 

The problems of alcohol abuse will not 
be solved by Prop. 134 as supporters 
claim. Less than 12 of the money raised 
by the initiative is designated for alcohol 
abuse programs. The promoters inten- 
tionally bypassed public schools — the 
best place for prevention programs — 
when they designated the use of propo- 
sition funds. 

Prop. 134 mandates that revenues from 
the surtax fund be appropriated as fol- 
lows: alcohol and drug abuse prevention, 
treatment, and recovery programs 
(24%); emergency medical and trauma 
care (25%); community mental health 
programs (15%); child abuse and domes- 
tic violence prevention training and vic- 
tim services (15%); alcohol and drug- 
related law enforcement costs, other pro- 
grams (21%). Reductions in these pro- 
grams are prohibited. 

The California Dept. of Drug & Alcohol 
Programs, which has a variety of educa- 
tion and prevention programs designed 
to end alcohol abuse, is excluded from 
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receiving any funds. Supporters of the 
tax increase say they want to solve alco- 
hol abuse problems, but the proposition 
completely ignores programs already in 
place at the state level. 


It seems odd that a state lawmaker (Con- 
nelly), who claims to be trying to solve 
alcohol abuse, would fail to provide any 
funding for state programs. already es- 
tablished to solve the problem. 

Prop. 134 would block public school en- 
titlement to use alcohol tax revenues to 
educate children about dangers of alco- 


hol abuse and illegal drug use. California 
State Superintendent of Instruction, Bill 
Honig, asked Connelly to add to the pro- 
position education funds for kindergarten 
through grade 14, and Connelly refused. 


Only 3% of the money raised by the in- 
itiative goes to drunk driving enforce- 
ment, even though this is one of Califor- 
nia’s top priorities. Insurance Update, a 
newsletter from California’s Property 
and Casualty Insurance Companies, re- 
ports “prevention may be the most sig- 
nificant way to . . . reduce [accidents] 
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and save billions of dollars in insurance 
claims.” The newsletter points out that 
“stronger laws, tougher enforcement” 
are part of the solution to the problem. 

California Governor George Deukme- 
jian has proposed suspending automatic 
budget increases for state programs, say- 
ing California simply cannot afford them. 
“If we don't have an automatic yearly tax 
increase,” Deukmejian stated, “why 
should anyone be surprised to learn that 
we can't afford automatic yearly spend- 
ing increases?” 

According to the Governor, the auto- 
matic increases for a few privileged pro- 
grams are affecting the funding for criti- 
cal state functions such as prisons and 
education. 

Prop. 134 would give privileged status 
to state-funded programs outlined in the 
proposition only. The tax initiative will 
require taking money from the General 
Fund each year. This could threaten 
funding for worthy government services, 
like senior citizen programs, AIDS re- 
search, fire protection, environmental 
programs, prison construction, and trans- 
portation projects. 

It is fundamentally unfair to increase 
the budgets for park litter control pro- 
grams (Section #32222, [E3]), as required 
by Prop. 134, when budgets for programs 
for the poor, needy, and elderly are being 
cut. 

The proposition requires annual budget 
increases, whether or not the earmarked 
programs need the money and even if 
the programs are not working. The ‘pro- 
tected’ programs get annual increases 
even if California has other pressing 
needs or emergencies, such as another 
earthquake. 


None of the money for the automatic 
budget increases for programs mandated 
in the proposition can come from the tax 
on alcohol. Instead, the initiative spe- 
cifically says the budget increases must 
come from other sources — California’s 
General Fund, which means higher in- 
come and sales taxes for all Californians. 

Neither ‘per capita’ nor ‘levels of serv- 
ice’ was defined in the initiative. As a 
consequence, there could be wide differ- 
ences in interpretation of this language, 
according to the State Senate Committee 
on Budget Fiscal Review. 

Prop. 134 provides no legislative or citi- 
zen watchdog to make certain the money 
is spent wisely. The proposition has no 
expiration or sunset clause, and annual 
budget increases are tied to California's 
explosive population growth. 

Prop. 134 would amend California’s 
Constitution, yet no public participation 
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was solicited or allowed. 

Much of the campaign funding to pro- 
mote Prop. 134 came from private doc- 
tors and clinics who are trying to guaran- 
tee funding for their own pet projects 
and programs. 


Proposition 126 is a better option 

Another alcohol tax which will appear 
on the November ballot provides a better 
alternative to Prop. 134. 

Assemblyman Dominic Cortese (D-San 
Jose), Senator Alfred Alquist (D-San Jose), 
and other legislative leaders introduced 
Assembly Constitutional Amendment 
(ACA) 38, the Alcohol Abuse and Drug 
Education Tax Act. This bill asks the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to increase taxes on 
beer, wine, and distilled spirits. It will 
appear on the November, 1990 general 
election ballot as Proposition 126 for ap- 
proval by California voters. 

Prop. 126 would increase the tax on 
beer and distilled spirits to the national 
average and would raise the tax on wine 
by 1,900%. All of the money raised by 
Prop. 126, estimated to be nearly $200 
million, would go into the California 
General Fund. 

Public schools and community colleges 
will receive 40% of the money raised by 
Prop. 126, thanks to Proposition 98, a 
measure voters enacted in 1988. This 
money can be used to teach students 
about the dangers of alcohol abuse and 
illegal drug use. 

Experts agree that the most effective 
way to stop alcohol abuse is through early 
education. Prop. 126 could give nearly $1 
billion to schools over the next 10 years. 


With proper budget oversight, funds 
from Prop. 126 could be used for such 
programs as hiring new officers to in- 
crease drunk driving patrols; stepping 
up the war on illegal drug use and alco- 
hol abuse; treating patients in trauma 
centers and mental health facilities; and 
helping alcoholics and addicts in rehabil- 
itation and recovery programs. 

None of the money raised by Prop. 126 
comes from income, sales, or other taxes. 
All of the money would come from a tax 
on beer, wine, and distilled spirits. 

Prop. 126 encourages the legislature to 
allocate some of the remaining money to 
county governments to fund trauma 
care, drunk driving enforcement, mental 
health, and other important social pro- 
~ grams. Prop. 126 would create no new 
mandates, so additional funding would 
be available for higher education in Cali- 
fornia, student financial aid, and other 
needs. 

Prop. 126 has passed legislative budget- 
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ary review, Prop. 134 has not. 

Prop. 126 would give the California 
Legislature the ability to increase taxes 
on alcoholic beverages in future years in 
the same manner as it does today with a 
*4 vote. However, to change any portion 
of Prop. 134, a % vote would be required. 


Summary 

Supporters of Prop. 134 want voters to 
believe the proposed tax increase will 
only cost “a few cents” to consumers of 
beer, wine, and spirits. In reality, the tax 
would be the largest of its kind in Amer- 


ican history and will ultimately be paid 
by every California taxpayer. 


The sad truth is that Prop. 134 will not 
cause abusive drinkers to drink less. On 
the other hand, many people who already 
drink responsibly may purchase fewer 
beverages to save money. 


Enacting a bad law won't solve the prob- 
lem. A solution requires prevention pro- 
grams in public schools and tougher en- 
forcement of laws already on the books. 
Both areas, education and enforcement, 
are all but ignored by Prop. 134. A 
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Wine & Health 


Ethyl Carbamate 
and Wine 


[Condensed, edited, updated from Wine East, 
Nov/Dec 1989. ] 

Research on ethyl carbamate and wine 
conducted during the past three years at 
the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (NYSAES) in Geneva, NY, 
has brought some good news to the Amer- 
ican wine industry: Ethyl carbamate need 
not be a major problem in winemaking. 

Ethyl carbamate may actually turn out 
to be more of a political issue than a 
health problem, according to Drs. Thomas 
Henick-Kling, Inga-Mai Larsson, and 
Gilbert Stoewsand. All are members of 
the Dept. of Food Science & Technology, 
Cornell University-NYSAES. 

Ethyl carbamate is a small organic mole- 
cule that was used in human anesthesia 
before World War II and as an anesthetic 
in animals until the 1950s. Its use was 
discontinued when it was discovered to be 
a carcinogen, although not a strong one. 

In 1975, Dr. Cornelius Ough, UC Davis 
Dept. of Viticulture & Enology, found 
that the preservative diethylpyrocarbonate 
(DEPC), when used in fermented juices, 
could form ethyl carbamate. Dr. Ough’s 
work showed that ethyl carbamate was 
present in most fermented foods and 
beverages even when DEPC was not 
used. The amounts of ethyl carbamate 
formed from the use of DEPC in wine 
was very small and hardly increased the 
amount naturally present. 

In 1985, ethyl carbamate became a public 
health issue when the Liquor Control 
Board laboratory in Ontario, Canada, 
discovered large amounts of the substance 
in fortified wines. 

If normal procedures had been followed, 
the discovery would have been reported 
to Health and Welfare Canada without 
undue publicity. However, the discovery 
was reported in the press before Health 
and Welfare Canada knew about it. This 
publicity was then poorly handled by 
the provincial government. 


The public was subjected to many irra- 
tional statements about ethyl carbamate 
and wine and health. Health and Wel- 
fare Canada, which became involved 
only after the initial publicity, eventually 
set standards for ethyl carbamate content 
in bottled wine. 

At the NYSAES, Dr. Terry D. Spittler 
became involved with the problem. Large 
quantities of bourbon were exported 
from the United States into Canada and 
were analyzed routinely upon arrival in 
Canada. 

It soon became necessary to have these 
spirits tested on the U.S. side of the bor- 
der. The Experiment Station had labora- 
tories certified to do the required extrac- 
tion and analysis according to Canadian 
specifications. Testing of the alcoholic 
beverages was done under Dr. Spittler’s 
supervision. 

Headlines in Canada had suggested 
that ethyl carbamate would soon become 
a health issue in the United States, but 
no one was really sure how widespread 
or how serious the problem might be. 

After the original discovery of ethyl car- 
bamate in a few aged ports and sherries 
in Canada, significant amounts of ethyl 
carbamate were found in whiskey and 
fruit brandy, but no measurable amounts 
in Scotch or in uncolored vodka and gin. 

The U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
(FDA) began looking at ethyl carbamate 
from a regulatory point of view, using 
the Canadian standards as a starting 
point. This caused the U.S. wine indus- 
try to become concerned both about the 
problem itself and about possible regula- 
tions that might be imposed. 

Dan Robinson, vice-president of Wid- 
mer’s Wine Cellars in Naples, NY, and 
an active member of the Association of 
American Vintners (AAV), asked the 
NYSAES to become involved in research 
on ethyl carbamate in cooperation with 
the New York wine industry. 

With funding from the AAV and the 
New York Wine & Grape Foundation, 
research on the origin and toxicology of 
ethyl carbamate in wine was initiated. 

Dr. Inga-Mai Larsson, a chemist, was 
hired as a research associate to handle 
the ethyl carbamate project at the Sta- 
tion. Shortly after Larsson was hired, Dr. 
Henick-Kling took responsibility for re- 
search and extension programs in enol- 
ogy at the Station. 

Research into the ethyl carbamate prob- 
lem was eventually conducted both at 
Geneva and by Dr. Ough at UC Davis. In 
terms of results, it proved important to 
have research done in New York and 
California. 


Interaction of ethyl carbamate and ethanol 


Dr. Stoewsand, a toxicologist and a 
member of the Geneva research team, 
became interested in the research largely 
because ethyl carbamate was a natural 
toxicant nobody knew much about, be- 
yond its classification as a carcinogen in 
the 1940s. 

Dr. Stoewsand believed ethyl carbamate 
should be looked at again on the basis of 
two more recent studies. One, conducted 
at the University of Louisville Medical 
Center, suggested that ethanol could have 
an inhibiting effect on the carcinogenicity 
of ethyl carbamate. 

The other study, in Germany, found 
that ethanol inhibited toxicity in nitrosa- 
mines, which are a carcinogen problem 
in foods such as some cured meats, high 
in nitrates. 

Dr. Stoewsand explained to the NY 
Wine and Grape Foundation that a simi- 
lar research project was not underway in 
California, and he was granted funding. 


Urea 

It was recognized by Larsson and Hen- 
ick-Kling at Geneva, and by Dr. Ough at 
UC Davis, that one of the strongest and 
most immediate precursors to ethyl car- 
bamate is urea. Urea reacts with ethanol, 
at room temperature, to form ethyl car- 
bamate and at higher temperatures, it 
forms more quickly. 

Research by Dr. Ough has shown that 
urea added to juice before fermentation 
can be taken up by yeast during the fer- 
mentation. The urea not utilized during 
fermentation is available to react with 
ethanol to form ethyl carbamate. 

Until recently, urea was commonly 
used as a yeast nutrient. It was especially 
useful in stuck fermentations, where 
urea could be added, up to 2-lbs/1,000-gal, 
to restart the fermentation. 

There is no ban on urea today, but its 
use has been abandoned by winemakers 
because it is known to be an immediate 
precursor to ethyl carbamate. The volun- 
tary discontinuance of use of urea is one 
reason the FDA stopped seeking ethyl 
carbamate regulations. 

The use of any amount of urea can lead 
to the formation of ethyl carbamate. Con- 
versely, experiments at NYSAES with 
additions of diammonium phosphate 
(DAP) to juice have shown that it can be 
used safely as a yeast nutrient, 7.e., nitro- 
gen source. Even large additions of 2 g/L 
(16.8-lb/1,000-gal) did not cause any in- 
crease in the amount of ethyl carbamate 
formed. 

However, even when urea is not used 
as an additive, ethyl carbamate is still 
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found, raising the question of where it 
comes from. This became the starting 
point of Henick-Kling and Larsson’s in- 
vestigation into other possible precursors. 

When 12% ethanol was added to fresh 
grape juice it was found that, upon heat- 
ing, ethyl carbamate was formed. With- 
out heating, no ethyl carbamate was pro- 
duced. Clearly, ethyl carbamate precur- 
sors are already present in grape juice. 

Fermentation of these juices did not 
lead to increased amounts of ethyl car- 
bamate. Larsson and Henick-Kling sug- 
gest that this is likely due to the low con- 
centration of free amino acids found in 
New York juices. Similarly, low concen- 
trations of total nitrogen and free amino 
acids are found in some other grape 
growing areas of the world. 

Their research confirmed that two amino 
acids, citrulline and arginine, which are 
present in grape juice, can form etyhl 
carbamate during fermentation. Citrul- 


line can react directly with ethanol to 
form ethyl carbamate while arginine 
must be metabolized by yeast to urea 
before ethyl carbamate is formed. 


Amino acids 

Most of the nitrogen assimilated by the 
yeast during growth in grape juice is 
taken up in the form of ammonia and 
amino acids. The amount of total free 
amino acids in grape juice varies between 
1 and 10 g/L. One of the predominant 
amino acids is arginine, which ranges in 
concentration of 0.05 to 1.0 g/L. Arginine 
is also one of the first amino acids to be 
taken up by the yeast. 

Research at UC Davis and at Cornell 
has shown that yeast can produce ethyl 
carbamate precursors when metaboliz- 
ing arginine. Fermentation of grapes 
grown in New York, however, did not 
lead to an increase of ethyl carbamate 
precursors (compared to non-fermented 
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juice). This is presumably due to the 
typically low concentration of total free 
amino acids (0.2 to 1.4 g/L) and, in par- 
ticular, of arginine (0.02 to 0.2 g/L). 

Differences in the content of total free 
amino acids are mainly due to differences 
in climate and vineyard site; heavy nitro- 
gen fertilization also can increase the 
nitrogen content of the grapes. 

Different yeast strains will vary in the 
uptake and release of nitrogen com- 
pounds, which can lead to the produc- 
tion of various amounts of ethyl carba- 
mate precursors. These metabolic charac- 
teristics of individual yeast strains are 
modified by the composition of the fer- 
mentation medium and by the growth 
and fermentation rate. 

A study of various commercial bottled 
wines in storage showed that, at temper- 
atures above 30°C (86°F), additional 
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“‘Parlais Urethane?’’ 


By Wells Shoemaker, MD 


“T saw an article that said there’s ure- 
thane in my wine. Isn’t that some kind of 
varnish?’ 

The tasting room offers a precious oppor- 
tunity to educate our friends — the people 
who have gone out of their way in search of 
our wines. We should recognize that these 
wine-loving friends have been pricked by a 
snickering press and barbed by the blanket 
denigration of all alcohol products. Our ad- 
versaries use credible-sounding scientific 
claims to advance their pithing needle. 

We must exploit our opportunities to give 
our friends accurate information, and we can- 
not afford to come across as defensive, angry, 
ignorant, or greedy. 

We need allies more than sympathizers. 
Wine drinkers are intelligent people, and, 
armed with facts, they can become a social 
force. 

Let’s respond to the urethane question. 

Urethane, also known chemically as 
ethyl carbamate, is an organic substance 
produced during natural fermentation. 
In fact, it’s made by a large number of 
fungi, of which wine yeast is our most 
honored example. Bread yeast also makes 
urethane, along with the microbes that 
turn curds and whey into cheese. Not all 
fungi are microscopic, of course; the 
mushrooms on our pizza also make their 


own urethane. 

Laboratory rats in an artificial environ- 
ment, force-fed massive amounts of ure- 
thane throughout their lifetimes, have an 
increased chance of developing cancer. 
Of course, the milligram amounts in 
wine compared to the huge doses fed to 
the rodents are a baby’s breath compared 
to a hurricane. 

Following a predictable American drill, 
self-proclaimed consumer advocacy 
groups sounded the alarm about the 
possible health threat from urethane in 
fermented beverages. For whatever rea- 
son, the same individuals are not point- 
ing fingers at bread, cheese, soy sauce, 
or vinegar, all of which contain compar- 
able or higher amounts of urethane. In 
fact, one regular-sized salad mushroom 
contains more urethane than 40 bottles 
of wine. 

There are no recorded examples of 
human cancer related to dietary urethane, 
but the accusation alone has triggered a 
firestorm of fear, recrimination, and ‘got- 
cha’ press releases about “Tainted Booze’. 

Despite the heat of political pressure, 
scientific curiosity has shed new light on 
this old substance. Researchers in New 
York and California have shown that some 
strains of yeast produce more urethane 
than others, and that cooler fermenta- 
tions tend to yield less urethane. Over- 
nourished yeasts make more urethane. 

Furthermore, heavily fertilized vines 
(which don’t make great wine anyway) 


tend to increase the urethane content of 
wines made from them. The research 
observations should help winemakers 
keep urethane levels low. 

Some wines, by their very nature, tend 
to have a higher urethane content. Late- 
harvested wines may have an appreci- 
able amount of urethane due to natural 
botrytis activity before harvest. Sherry, 
which undergoes a prolonged, warm 
fermentation in contact with air, may 
have more urethane than a cold-fermented 
Riesling. Of course, we serve the dessert 
wines by the small glass rather than the 
carafe. 

The Wine Institute in California has 
voluntarily proposed a monitoring pro- 
gram that would keep wines below the 
urethane content acceptable to federal 
health agencies, while recognizing that 
some variation will occur from year to 
year, region to region, and winery to 
winery. 

Bottom Line: There is no realistic health 
threat from the urethane content of wine. 
Since most of the steps that reduce ure- 
thane are also consistent with improving 
wine quality, consumers should experi- 
ence no taste disappointments as winer- 
ies wrestle with adversaries using alarm- 
ist tactics to attack the lifestyle of people 
who enjoy traditional meals with wine. 

And, no, ethyl carbamate is not a mile- 
age additive. a 
Dr. Shoemaker ts a pediatrician and wine- 
maker. He never intentionally feeds rats. 
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ethyl carbamate can be formed over time. 
This indicates that when ethyl carbamate 
precursors are present in sterile bottled 
wine, they can react with ethanol to form 
ethyl carbamate. 

Although most wineries are unlikely to 
maintain storage environments in which 
ethyl carbamate can be formed in bottled 
wine, the possibility of delayed forma- 
tion is one reason it is difficult to estab- 
lish regulations with respect to ethyl car- 
bamate concentrations. 

Improper storage of bottled wine at ele- 
vated temperature for one year or longer 
can cause ethyl carbamate concentrations 
to increase from undetectable to over 100 
ppb. Therefore, it is important for winer- 
ies to advise distributors, retailers and 
consumers to avoid storing bottled wine, 
above room temperature or exposed to 
direct sunlight. 

Comparisons of ethyl carbamate content 
in bottled wine have shown that red 
wines generally contain higher amounts 
than white wines. This may be due to 
higher fermentation temperature and 
skin contact during fermentation of red 
grapes or, in some cases, to heating of 
the must before fermentation, which 
may extract more precursors. 


Canadian limits on ethyl carbamate are 
30 parts per billion (ppb) for table wines, 
100ppb for fortified wines, 150ppb for 
distilled spirits, and 400ppb for brandy 
made from stone fruits. The higher limits 
reflect the smaller amounts of each wine 
that a consumer is likely to drink. 

With the voluntary discontinuance of the 
use of urea, it is difficult to find freshly 
fermented wines in eastern U.S. wineries 
with any detectable amount of ethyl car- 
bamate (more than 10 ppb). While the 
indiscriminate use of urea in wine could 
raise the concentration of ethyl carbamate 
to thousands of ppb, tests made before 
the voluntary discontinuance of urea ad- 
ditions showed that only 10% of table 
wines exceeded the Canadian standard 
of 30ppb. 

Dr. Stoewsand’s research was not di- 
rectly involved with establishing toler- 
able limits of ethyl carbamate for human 
consumption. Canadian authorities bas- 
ed their standards on a risk assessment 
which assumes there is no safe level of 
exposure. 

Stoewsand wanted to extend studies 
done in Germany and at the University 
of Louisville Medical Center suggesting 
that ethanol may actually help protect 
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the body against the carcinogenicity of 
ethyl carbamate. 
If ethanol could be shown to be an in- 


hibitor against ethyl carbamate — as it - 


was in Germany against nitrosamines, 
another carcinogen — then the need to 
establish minimum limits would be re- 
duced, as would the need for continuous 
analysis of ethyl carbamate in wine. 

Stoewsand began working with labora- 
tory mice, adding large amounts of ethyl 
carbamate (130mg/kilo of mouse/day) to 
their drinking water. Groups of mice 
were given drinking water containing 
either no ethanol, 6% ethanol, or 12% 
ethanol. After 37 weeks, all the mice ex- 
posed to high concentrations of ethyl 
carbamate with no ethanol had died. 

To summarize, as the ethanol in the 
drinking water increased, there was less 
sub-acute toxicity, and the incidence of 
leukemia also decreased. However, the 
incidence and frequency of malignant 
and benign tumors in liver and lungs of 
mice drinking ethanol solutions were 
similar to those of the water drinkers. No 
wine was involved in the above test. 

A second test including wine, is under- 
way. Lower concentrations of ethyl car- 
bamate [EC] (0, 10, or 20mg/kilo of mouse 
per day) were added to water containing 
no ethanol, 12% ethanol, and to three 
different 12% ethanol wines (two whites 
and one red). 

This study lasted 41 weeks. Liver and 
lung tissues are presently being processed 
for pathological examination; final re- 
sults will be completed in late summer of 
1990. Preliminary results, however, in- 
dicate that the incidence of liver and 
lung tumors were reduced by about 50% 
in mice drinking any of the wines con- 
taining 10mg EC/kg/ day. 

The frequency (number of tumors/ 
mouse) of liver tumors was reduced only 
in mice drinking the wines containing 20 
mg EC/kg/day. Mice drinking water or 
12% ethanol with this amount of EC ex- 
hibited similar high frequencies of liver 
tumors. Thus, wine appears to afford 
more protection against EC carcinogene- 
sis than simple ethanol solution. 

The results of Stoewsand’s experiments 
on ethanol, wine and ethyl carbamate 
will not be available until the last half of 
1990, at the earliest. In terms of the ethyl 
carbamate story, this research should 
provide confirming evidence that “ethyl 
carbamate is not a health hazard in table 
wines.” Indeed, Larsson and Henick- 
Kling have already shown that it is possi- 
ble to restrict ethyl carbamate to low 
levels. 

Some very recent work at the Danish 
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National Food Agency shows that in- 
creased ethanol intake reduces lung 
tumors from ethyl carbamate in a strain 
of mice very susceptible to the develop- 
ment of such tumors. This reduction was 
especially noteworthy when the mice 
consumed 10% or 20% ethanol solutions. 

The most far-reaching result of Stoew- 
sand’s research may be an expanded 
understanding of the role that wine plays 
as an inhibitor of the carcinogenicity of 
ethyl carbamate. 


While these results would not end the 
ethyl carbamate problem, it would at 
least show that relatively small amounts 
of ethyl carbamate in wine are of little 
concern. 

What concentrations of ethyl carbamate 
would be a cause for concern? Certainly 
not 15ppb or even 100ppb. Strictly as an 
educated guess, Stoewsand estimates 
100ppm to 200ppm. Larsson agrees, sug- 
gesting that anything cited as parts per 
billion rather than parts per million should 
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be considered safe. (One ppb can be 
compared to one second in 30 years and 
one ppm can be compared to one second 
in eleven days.) 

The conclusions of Stoewsand’s research 
may well indicate that: 

1) The ethyl carbamate found in wine 
is not a serious health concern; 

2) Continuous monitoring of wines for 
ethyl carbamate is unnecessary; 

and 3) Regulatory agencies need not 
demand, that all wines contain ethyl car- 
bamate below some low ‘established’ 
concentration. 

Although ethyl carbamate may not be a 
problem in table wines, it may need to 
be examined further in fortified wines 
and other alcoholic beverages with higher 
ethanol contents. An adjustment in the 
way sherry is made can make a difference. 

The recommended procedure for pro- 
ducing sweet fortified wines is to moni- 
tor the urea content during fermentation 
and to forify when it is low. Non-fer- 
mented juice and/or fortifying spirits are 
then added to achieve the desired final 
sugar/alcohol ratio. 

Much more research on distilled spirits 
remains to be done. It is known that 


ethyl carbamate is found in American 
whiskies but not in Scotch. Testing is 
needed to determine if there is any dif- 
ference when corn is used instead of 
other cereal grains. Stone fruit brandies 
may pose a special problem because a 
different ethyl carbamate precursor is 
present in the pits. 

As a health problem, no one in the sci- 
entific community is really worried about 
ethyl carbamate in table wines. In Europe, 
the main attention presently being given 
to ethyl carbamate is not due to health 
concerns, but to the knowledge that 
wines must be analyzed when they are 
exported. 

For the researchers at the NYSAES, 
Cornell, the new knowledge about ethyl 
carbamate can be summed up by two 
recommendations: 

First, a regulatory ban on the addition 
of urea to wine, something now being 
done only on a voluntary basis. 

Second, wholesalers, distributors and 
the public should be educated about the 
proper storage of wine. Just as milk 
should be kept in the refrigerator, so 
should wine be stored out of the heat of 
the sun, at temperatures not to exceed 


room temperature. 

Ethyl carbamate may remain a prob- 
lem in the political arena because, as 
Larsson states, it’s another excuse to at- 
tack alcoholic beverages. As evidence, 
she cites the third edition of “Tainted 
Booze: The Consumer’s Guide to Ure- 
thane in Alcoholic Beverages,” a 1988 
publication by the Center for Science in 
the Public Interest. 

Stoewsand’s experiments with ethyl 
carbamate and wine-drinking mice recall 
the episode that initially brought him to 
Geneva in the late 1960’s. The issue then 
was the alleged toxicity of French hybrids, 
a rapidly spreading falsehood that had to 
be scientifically debunked (“The Strange 
Mystery of the Toxic Chicks”, Wine East, 
July/August, 1982.) Both of these cases, 
20 years apart, pitted science against the 
unknown, with the unknown also in- 
volving prejudiced human opponents, 
motivated, in part, by self-interest. 

Henick-Kling sees a paradox in all of 
this: People believe more what science 
cannot prove — the toxicity of ethyl car- 
bamate in wine — than what science has 
shown, that wine has beneficial effects 
when consumed in moderation. i 
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Winery Water 
& Waste 


D.R. Storm, Ph.D, P.E. 


National legislation 
for water conservation; 
technical flaws 


This topic may not be appropriate for the 
PWV crush edition, but PWV subscribers 
can read this when the first racking of 
the 1990 vintage is history. 

Water conservation issues continue to 
be prominent in California as the four- 
year drought shows no signs of abating. 
Nonetheless, vintners may consider the 
water use efficiency of plumbing fixtures 
to be somewhat less fascinating than a 
report on ‘How to make a Gold Medal 
Merlot’. 

Legislative efforts to make water con- 
servation a reality have brought forth 
stinging criticism from both the building 
standards and fixture manufacturing 
sectors. While the fixture and standards 
groups’ posture may appear at first glance, 
to parallel the auto industry’s early re- 
sistance to built-in safety features, the 
logic for a go-slow approach to nation- 
wide adoption of ultra-low water use fix- 
tures deserves some attention. 

Before you convert all of your winery’s 
sanitary fixtures to the low water-use 
type, scan the following for a re-evalua- 
tion of water conservation needs. 


The law (U.S.) 

The basis for the controversy is a little- 
known piece of legislation called “The 
National Plumbing Products Efficiency 
Act of 1989.” The logic behind the law is 
to save wastewater treatment costs and to 
reduce the need for additional water 
supplies. ! 

Plumbing manufacturers suggest that 
there is no technical basis for the new, 
lower water-use fixtures and that ‘per- 
formance’ has all but been ignored by 
the lawmakers and their advisory staffs. 
The NPPEA goes into effect in two stages: 
the low-flow water closet standard on 
Jan. 1, 1992, and other modified plumb- 
ing fixtures on Jan. 1, 1991. 

Implementation of the water closet pro- 
vision of the law depends on the ability 


of the plumbing industry to re-tool and 
produce sufficient inventory to meet ex- 
pected nationwide demand.’ 

Most water conservation legislation has 
been enacted before the standards asso- 
ciations and institutes have had sufficient 
time to evaluate prototype performance. 
The American National Standards Insti- 
tute (ANSI) sets plumbing product per- 
formance and compliance standards. 
Most of the proposed fixtures have not 
received the blessing of ANSI.! 

Committee A112 of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers (ASME) assists 
ANSI in the development of plumbing 
standards. The Plumbing Manufacturers 
Institute (PMI), an industry lobbying 
group, believes that, although the U.S. 
Congress and the state legislatures have 
their conservation hearts in the right 
place, they are pushing the wrong end of 
the horse.’ 

PMI reports that sanitary wastewater 
production represents only about 3% of 
the nation’s potable water use, while 
agriculture and industry account for over 
90%. Why don't the two numbers total 
100%? Because PMI suggests that leaks 
in the nation’s supply and distribution 


system exceed the 3% or nine billion 
gallons/day used in sanitation and culi- 
nary purposes.'*4 (That's a lot of drips!) 


Is 1.6 gallons/flush enough? 

There seems to be a difference of opi- 
nion among ASPE, PMI and the law- 
makers as to whether a 1.6 gallon/flush 
toilet is sufficient to: 

* seal the ‘p’ trap, 
e cleanse the sides of the bowl, 
¢ dilute the water in the bowl. 

Sanitary performance has not yet been 
evaluated by the standards groups; yet 
the timetable for adoption of the low- 
flush fixtures is firmly set for Jan. 1, 1992. 

There are other potential plumbing 
nightmares, says ASPE. Limited studies 
have shown that long-branch sewers serv- 
ing low-flow (1.6 gal/flush or less) fix- 
tures can have pipe plugging and stop- 
pages, because solids are not transported 
effectively.'?4 

Because the legislation does not set 
standards of performance, any 1.6 gal/ 
flush fixture, certified or not, can be in- 
stalled. As ASPE’s 1986 research has 
shown, some fixtures work very well 
while others do not. 
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The flow reduction requirements for 
shower heads are also being carefully 
critiqued by the standard setters. We all 
have experienced the uncomfortable 
change in shower water temperature that 
occurs when someone in the house turns 
on a washing machine or dishwasher, or 
flushes a toilet. 

The above blast of hot water is caused 
by the short-term pressure drop in the 
cold water service line to the shower. 
This phenomenon is called ‘thermal 
shock’ and has historically been a cause 
of serious bathroom accidents.’ 

The proposed shower head, spraying 
2.5 gal/minute at 30 to 50 Ibs/sq. inch 
pressure, can magnify the thermal shock 
(instantaneous rise) by 40 to 50%, say 
PMI researchers. 

Federal legislation proposes the flow 
rate reduction without specifying an 
operating pressure that would cancel or 


Water Use Standards! 


Past 


(circa 1974) Current Proposed 


Water 

gsc 57 gal/flush 3.5 gal/flush 1.6 gal/flush 
Urinals 1-3 gal/flush 1.5 gal/flush 1.0 gal/flush 
Shower 

ipesde 8-10 gpm 3.0 gpm 2.5 gpm 
Kitchen 

Binks 5.0 gpm 3.0 gpm 2.5 gpm 
Lavatory " 

meite = O.5gpmor 2.5 gpm 
(public) 0.25 gal for self-metering 


mitigate thermal shock magnification.’ 
Also, the researchers found that low- 
flow shower heads tend to lengthen 
shower immersions because of the diffi- 
culty in rinsing the body free of soap, 
thus cancelling out any conservation 
benefits. 

Lowering the sink fixture flow rate 
(another NPPEA proposal), for example, 


i 
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just lengthens the time it takes to fill the 
sink to rinse and cleanse a head of lettuce. 
Thus, there are no conservation benefits. 

I took the liberty of reproducing a table 
of fixture flow rates past (circa 1974), cur- 
rent, and proposed. 

Most fixture changes and evaluations 
will occur without discussion in the pop- 
ular press. As the foregoing arguments 
reveal, it’s wise to choose carefully before 
doing your part to save water. a 

David Storm is a Consulting Civil and Sani- 
tary Engineer and owner of Winters Winery. 
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The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


How many voices? 


At a recent trade convention seminar on 
managing legal risks in the wine busi- 
ness, a significant part of the program 
dealt not with traditional nuts and bolts 
issues, but with how to respond to an in- 
creasingly hostile political environment. 

The reason for the shift of emphasis is 
not difficult to identify. Within a short 
time, a convergence of social and politi- 
cal factors has made it relatively easy for 
special interest groups to persuade our 
elected representatives to increase our 
taxes and use the great power of the 
government to stigmatize our products. 

Warning labels are here, possibly prob- 
ing the limits of the government's power 
to require citizens to publish editorial 
opinions which are contrary to what 
they believe. Similar demands for con- 
troversial messages in other media are in 
preparation. 

Meanwhile, tax measures aimed at pro- 
ducts which the public obviously regards 
as undesirable threaten to increase the 
price of table wine. The combination of 
being consigned to the realm of unhealthy 
vices and being taxed (and otherwise regu- 
lated) out of the role of mealtime beverage 
for ordinary consumers is enough to 
render the necessary goal of broadening 
the consumer base unattainable. 

Times of such peril offer precious little 
that is positive. Perhaps the best that can 
be said is that it forces us to confront 
some fundamental — and acutely un- 
comfortable — questions about our own 


business. 
In the next PWV I will revert, with re- 


lief, to the easier task of providing infor- 
mation about current legal requirements 
and how they affect the business of wine. 
For now, here are the questions for which 
no answers are provided: 


Why tax wine? 

Looking at wine industry problems in 
the context of other governmental action, 
I am struck by the fact that neither the 
federal government nor the states have 
ever decided whether wine is a legitimate 
article of commerce. It was easy to gloss 
over that public policy anomaly when 
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we were not under serious attack. Now it 
is a real strategic weakness. 

We should be asking our representa- 
tives what their purpose is in exacting 
excise taxes on wine. If for revenue, why 
is wine taxed more heavily than televi- 
sion sets or soda pop? If because wine is 
a luxury item, why is there not an excise 
tax on all luxuries? 

It is no answer to cite the historical treat- 
ment of taxing all beverages that contain 
ethanol. The current debate is about the 
correct direction to take now in making 
profound governmental intrusions in the 
marketplace. 

Is there an organization ready to chal- 
lenge our elected officials to state where 
they stand on the question of whether 
commerce in wine carries a social cost or 
conic xs the social benefit that production 
of legitimate goods is presumed to pro- 
vide under our economic system? 

If the former, I would like to hear the in- 
formation their position is based on. If 
the latter, let’s start talking about sub- 
sidized vinifera farming and elimination 
of excise taxes on the finished product — 
not because we will get either of these 
things in the foreseeable future, but be- 
cause we have to shift the center of gravity 
of the debate. 


How much solidarity is good for us? 

What is ‘the industry’ anyway? 

Unlike marketers of cocaine and ciga- 
rettes, the licensed beverage industry 
does not have a product that harms people 
when used as directed. On the other 
hand, our opponents are not just fanta- 
sizing when they cite correlations with 
criminal conduct, traffic casualties and 
lost work time. The sources of those so- 
cietal costs are many and complex, but 
we will get nowhere if we deny that one 
of them is promotion of alcoholic bev- 
erages that are prone to misuse. 

This is where the familiar controversy 
about a unified industry voice begins. If 
we do what our opponents have not 
done — look at individual product char- 
acteristics that encourage or discourage 
use as beverage alcohol — we see at the 
outset that the licensed beverage indus- 
try is already divided into classifications. 
The law in most jurisdictions distinguishes 
among distilled spirits, beer, mixed bev- 
erages like coolers, fortified wine, and 
table wine. 

Although the Neoprohibitionists attempt 
to assign the worst traits that can be found 
anywhere among the licensed beverage 
industries to all products containing al- 
cohol, in fact the charges and the defenses 
to those charges differ significantly from 
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product to product and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, from category to category. 

Some groups are going to have more 
difficulties than others. Twenty-five year 
old Scotch and hand-made ale probably 
do not contribute to social ills, but be- 
cause they are classified by the law in 
categories that also include heavily pro- 
moted beverage alcohol, those producers 
start with a considerable disadvantage in 
educating the public. 

Table wine should have it comparatively 
easy. Table wine producers enjoy a recog- 
nized legal definition that is not associated 
with marketing abuses, a ready defense 
to the social cost allegations of the Neo- 
prohibitionists, and a strong public health 
message. Why, then, has no very visible 
table wine counter-attack materialized? 

Arguably, the best chance table wine 
has of averting the long-term disaster 
that will likely result from current trends 
is to give up its comfortable relationship 
with the alcohol tax regulators and accept 
the uncertainties of seeking classification 
as an agricultural product. 

Arguably, we are in a losing game if we 
impliedly try to convince the public or 
the politicians that they are wrong in 
coming down hard on beverage alcohol. 


Arguably, table wine would not even 
have been illegal during Prohibition if 
the industry had not been part of a united 
front. 

Is the reason we are not fighting back 
effectively that no one has come up with 
a good defense that covers the major 
brewers and distillers? 

With no obvious answer to that page- 
one question, it is hardly surprising that 
the ‘wine industry’ response has been 
muted and at times ambivalent on those 
issues that would divide us from the rest 
of the licensed beverage industry. 


How are we going to get our act together? 

There is no powerful wine lobby. 

The numbers represented by the ranks 
of wine producers and their consumers 
are not impressive to politicians. Most 
people don’t drink table wine and don't 
know anyone who does. 

To make matters worse, a “table wine is 
different” strategy not only runs the risk 
of reprisal by the much richer beer and 
distilled spirits industries, but also would 
be impossibly divisive within the major 
organizations that now attempt to ad- 
vance wine industry interests. Like it or 
not, we are heavily intertwined with dis- 
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tilled spirits, tobacco, and lord knows 
what else. 

Seagram, which is a member of the 
‘wine industry’, has shown that it can ef- 
fectively harm table wine producers in 
the political arena with its equivalency 
theory, which may be most useful held 
in reserve as a deterrent to breaking ranks. 
Meanwhile, Miller Brewing Co. takes 
public relations pot shots, positioning 
beer as the mealtime beverage of the little 
guy and wine as the affectation of the 
affluent. 

It is not a pleasant choice: Forego a strong 
table wine defense against the Neopro- 
hibitionists and increase the risk of being 
brought down by undifferentiated anti- 
alcohol trends. Put together a campaign 
to distance ourselves from beverage alco- 
hol producers and find no trade associa- 
tion with any resources willing to carry it 
out and a host of well-financed former 
bedfellows ready to bury us. 

Quality table wine producers have tra- 
ditionally been the public relations win- 
dow dressing that the diversified alcohol 
producers find useful in resisting anti- 
alcohol legislation. Perhaps that is their 
fate, but I would love to hear from any- 
one with a better suggestion. 6 
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e NO on ‘Big Green’ 


As the November 6, 1990 California gen- 
eral election nears, grape growers through- 
out California are assessing the potential 
impact of a ballot measure officially titled 
the Environmental Protection Act of 1990. 
The initiative, also known as the Hayden/ 
Van de Kamp Initiative or ‘Big Green/ 
appears certain to affect the use of pesti- 
cides in vineyards if enacted. 

The 39-page initiative, sponsored by 
California Attorney General John Van de 
Kamp and state Assemblyman Tom Hay- 
den, and supported by environmental 
groups, seeks to address a range of en- 
vironmental issues. 

The ballot measure contains several 
provisions, including one to fund pur- 
chase of the remaining privately-owned 
old growth redwoods and another to 
ban offshore oil drilling. The primary 
concern for vintners and others in agri- 
culture is its provisions to phase out all 
agricultural pesticides that have a poten- 
tial to cause cancer or birth defects. 

Under the initiative, the registration of 
any pesticide containing an active ingre- 
dient known, or later determined, to 
cause cancer or reproductive harm would 
be cancelled effective Jan. 1, 1996. Pesti- 
cides containing active ingredients cur- 
rently considered possible causes of can- 
cer or reproductive harm would have to 
be resubmitted for certification by 1995. 

The registration of any pesticide con- 
taining an inert ingredient known (or 
later determined) to cause cancer or re- 
productive harm would be cancelled 
within two years of the effective date of 
the initiative. 

The compounds to be banned under 
the initiative are classified as potential 
cancer or reproductive harm causing 
agents under the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA) 
of 1988, and California's own Proposition 
65, passed in 1986. 


The initiative proposes transfer of pesti- 
cide evaluation and implementation of 
pesticide regulations from the Dept. of 
Food & Agriculture to the Dept. of Health 
Services, and sets up an Office of Envi- 
ronmental Advocate in the state execu- 
tive branch to enforce its provisions. 

If enacted, the implications of the ini- 
tiative for agriculture are far-reaching. 
Careful analysis shows that grape growers 
face the loss of many pesticides if the in- 
itiative is enacted. 

Active ingredients in pesticides appear 
to be the initiative’s main target. The 


most serious blow to grapegrowers would 
be the loss of sulfur. Opinions vary as to 
whether sulfur would be eliminated 
under the initiative, but recent evalua- 
tion by University of California’s Division 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources 
clearly places sulfur at risk. Among pes- 
ticides grape growers would lose are 
Captan (used as a fungicide), and Dico- 
fol (used in spider mite control) as active 
ingredients. 

Alternatives to many of these pesticides 
— such as other pesticides, soaps, and 
trellis management exist, though nearly 
all would be more costly to use. 

“There seem to be two fallacies implicit 
in the Hayden/Van de Kamp initiative,’ 
says Jim Wolpert, University of Califor- 
nia Extension, Davis, CA. “The first is 
that effective alternatives to chemicals 
are available. This is not true because 
many important details needed for effec- 
tive use of new materials are not known. 

We are just beginning to work with soaps 
and oils, but we know very little about 
their timing for maximum effectiveness, 
cultural limitations, pest specificity, etc. 

“On the cultural front, we have learned 
a lot in the past few years about how 
microclimate in the grapevine canopy in- 
fluences Botrytis bunch rot and this has 
led to canopy management, specifically 
leaf pulling, for reducing rot, not a widely 
used practice. But this is just one small 
example. 

“We are a long, long way from under- 
standing how the myriad of cultural prac- 
tices, including fertilization, irrigation, 
and trellissing can be used to reduce the 
potential for pest problems. And we 
should recognize the possibility that the 
solution of one problem could worsen 
another problem. Much more research 
validation is needed before we can make 
a sound prescription — you can’t expect 
a grower to bet his or her entire liveli- 
hood on a hypothesis. 

“The second fallacy implicit in the ini- 
tiative is that we are dealing with a finite 
set of pest problems; that no new pests 
will be discovered. We have disastrous 
experiences to the contrary. Variegated 
leafhopper is one example. Growers with- 
out an option to use crop protectants could 
easily find their vineyards destroyed. 

“New problems surface all the time — 
or old problems resurface! Recent dis- 
coveries include obscure mealybug and 
black vine weevil, and recurring pests 
such as cane borers and root worms. We 
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don’t know how to control these problems 
conventionally much less ‘organically’ 

“There is no question that viticulture is 
moving towards the use of fewer pesti- 
cides but that movement should be based 
on sound research, not on blind philo- 
sophy or irrational fear. The bottom line 
is that alternative practices, as appealing 
as they sound, are not yet available and 
without crop protectants, the growers are 
left without a safety net.” 

For agriculture in general, and grape- 
growing in particular, the initiative’s eli- 
mination of pesticides containing inert 
ingredients classified as causing cancer 
or reproductive harm would be more 
serious. 

Among the chemicals that have been 
listed by the Governor as carcinogens 
under Proposition 65, and therefore would 
be banned from use if ‘Big Greer’ is ap- 
proved, are benzene, crystalline silica, 
and ethyl alcohol. These three chemicals 
are in the application media (inert) for 
most of the pesticides used in vineyards. 

‘In some areas of California, viticulture’s 
dependence on pesticides with these in- 
ert ingredients is fairly large,” observed 
Daniel Bosch, vineyard technical advisor 
for Robert Mondavi Winery. “A few of 
the pesticide suppliers I have talked with 
say they can reformulate their products 
with inert chemicals that are acceptable 
under the initiative, but most have indi- 
cated they are unable to modify their 
products.” 

Adding to the problem, many of the inert 
chemicals in pesticides are trade secrets, 
known only to the individual pesticide 
producers. Some inert chemicals will be 
banned outright by the initiative, while 
others face re-certification. 

If the Hayden/Van de Kamp Initiative is 
approved, the cost to taxpayers, and to 
agriculture, could be huge. The California 
Dept. of Food & Agriculture estimates 
the cost of implementation for the de- 
partment at $123 million in the first year, 
and $10 million annually after the first 
year. 

The California Dept. of Health Services 
estimates the cost of pesticide registra- 
tion and other duties it would handle 
under the initiative to exceed $62 million/ 
year. Spectrum Economics Inc., in its 
assessment of the impact of the initiative 
on the California economy, estimates 
that its implementation could reduce net 
annual farm income by as much as 20%, 
or $1.2 billion. 

In 1988, 7,786,000 Ibs of sulfur were ap- 
plied to grapes. The potential grape loss 
if sulfur is not available, is estimated to 
be 7 of the annual grape harvest. 
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Even though the actual cost of ‘Big Green’ 
won't become apparent until well after 
enactment, California agriculture isn’t 
taking any chances. A coalition of farmers, 
farm organizations, retailer grocers, and 
food processors, working together as 
Californians for Responsible Food Laws, 
has gathered 800,000 signatures to qualify 
the CAREFUL Food, Water, and Worker 
Safety Initiative for the November, 1990 
ballot. 

The CAREFUL Initiative takes a more 
conservative, scientific approach to changes 


in pesticide use than the Hayden/Van de 
Kamp Initiative. 

The CAREFUL Initiative requires the 
state of California to: double its testing 
for pesticide residue in fresh fruits and 
vegetables; fund a $25 million research 
program to develop safer pesticides and 
reduce pesticide use; initiate a State Re- 
sources Control Program for monitoring 
pesticides and chemical residues in state 
waters; imposes strict penalties for viola- 
tion of state laws regarding pesticide use, 
and establishes a panel of scientific ex- 
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perts to evaluate all pesticides listed as 
probable human carcinogens. 

Other provisions in the CAREFUL Ini- 
tiative include an improved education 
and training program for farm employees 
who work with pesticides, research into 
alternative methods of eradicating the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, and initiation of 
a joint review of pesticide registration by 
the Dept. of Food & Agriculture and the 
Dept. of Health Services to determine if 
children are adequately protected by exist- 
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New BATFE regulations 


The U.S. wine industry has experienced 
significant growth and undergone many 
changes in the past 30 years. Meanwhile, 
the wine regulations have inadequately 
reflected wine industry technological ad- 
vances. The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms (BATF) has initiated the 
process to update and streamline the 
regulations. 

Parts of the regulations dealing with 
elimination of government forms and 
reduction of record-keeping were among 
earlier revisions. The final rule, published 
June 19, 1990, includes BATF’s extensive 
revision and recodification of all Internal 
Revenue Code (IRC) regulations pertain- 
ing to wine into a new 27 CFR part 24. 

Outmoded and outdated regulatory re- 
quirements have been eliminated. To the 
maximum extent possible under existing 
law, the regulations have been liberalized 
to achieve a reduced regulatory burden 
and a resource savings for both the gov- 
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ernment and the wine industry. 

The final rule also incorporates an up- 
dated list of materials and processes 
authorized for wine production and for 
the treatment of juice, wine, and distill- 
ing material. 

The regulations in Section #24.246 are 
effective Dec. 17, 1990. All other regula- 
tions were effective July 19, 1990. 

Wineries should have received a com- 
plete copy of the June 19, 1990 Federal 
Register in July, containing the complete 
text of changes. The BATF will hold semi- 
nars in locations of industry concentra- 
tion after the 1990 harvest to explain 
changes in the regulations. 

Following are highlights of the changes: 

Separate provisions which existed for 
grape and fruit wine production have 
been consolidated. When appropriate, a 
provision has been noted whether it is 
applicable to grape, fruit, or berry wine 
production. 


A new section has been added to allow 
for chaptalization, .e., the addition of 
pure dry sugar to juice for the purpose of 
developing alcohol, so that wine may be 
produced from juice having both low 
sugar and low acid. 

The sections on amelioration and sweet- 
ening have been revised to make the re- 
quirements easier to understand. Sec- 
tions on use of concentrated and uncon- 
centrated fruit juice, sugar, acid, distil- 
lates containing aldehydes, and volatile 
fruit-flavor concentrate have been exten- 
sively revised. 

In the production of effervescent wine, 
the requirement for filing a formula and 
statement of process has been eliminated. 
The use of hydrogen peroxide to facilitate 
secondary fermentation in the produc- 
tion of sparkling wine is no longer per- 
mitted except per approved formula. 

Due to the advent of low alcohol wine 
not covered by the labeling provisions of 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, 
a label for any wine under 7% alcohol by 
volume is required to show the actual 
alcohol percent by volume with a toler- 
ance of plus or minus 10% and must be 
designated as a wine. 

Malolactic bacteria is no longer restricted 
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to grape wine only. 

The BATFE has decided to take no further 
action regarding the maximum permis- 
sible level of sulfur dioxide in wine until 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
issues a decision. 

There is an 0.03 gm/100mL increase, to 
0.17 gm/100mL, in the limitation for vola- 
tile acidity for red wines, and to 0.15 gm/ 
100ml for white wines produced from 
high solids musts of 28° Brix or more 
and other wines. 

The use of potassium benzoate, the par- 
abens, propylene glycol, urea, and poly- 
vinylpyrrolidone are no longer permitted. 

The BATF has concluded that the use of 
maltol and ethyl maltol is allowed for 
wines produced from fruits and berries 
other than grapes and for grape wines 
produced from Vitis labrusca and inter- 
specific hybrids. BATF has revised the 
listings of maltol and ethyl maltol as se- 
questrants to stabilize all standard wines 
with the exception of wines produced 
from Vitis vinifera grapes. 

The limitation for acid additions to grape 
wine is increased from 8 to 9 parts per 
thousand. The limitation is increased to 
11 grams of fixed acid per liter for grape 


wines having total solids of 8 or more 
gm/100mL. BATF revised 27 CFR #24.182 
to allow up to 9 grams of fixed acid per 
liter for fruit and berry wines. 

The authorized level of activated carbon 
is increased to no more than 25 Ibs/1,000- 
gal (3.0 g/L) of wine/juice. However, no 
matter what level of activated carbon is 
used, up to the maximum limit, the re- 
sulting wine must retain its vinous char- 
acter as well as the necessary level of color 
in accordance with 27 CRF 24.241. 

Ultrafiltration using permeable mem- 
branes which are selective for molecules 
greater than 500 and less than 25,000 mo- 
lecular weight with transmembrane pres- 
sures which do not exceed 100 pounds/ 
sq. inch is permitted. 

Under 27 CRF 24.246, in use of alumi- 
nosilicates (hydrated), the requirement 
that the sodium content of the wine not 
be increased by such treatment has been 
eliminated. 

The listing for tannin has been revised 
to expand its use to clarify all fruit wines. 
The limitation on the use of tannin is 
that the total tannin in juice/wine shall 
not be increased by more than 150 milli- 
grams per liter by the addition of tannic 


acid (polygalloylglucose). 

The list of uses for ion exchange now 
include juice because some types of juice 
are processed in this manner. 

The limitation on the use of polyvinyl- 
polypyrrolidone (PVPP) has been in- 
creased from 0.72 gm/L to 0.8 gm/L. 

The maximum addition level of ammo- 
nium phosphate as a yeast nutrient in 
wine production is increased from 1.7 
Ibs/1,000 gal (0.2 gm/L) to 8.0 lbs/1,000 
gal (0.96 gm/L). 

The use of yeast cell walls/membranes 
to facilitate fermentation of juice/wine 
with the limitation that the amount used 
shall not exceed 3 Ibs/1,000 gal (0.36 g/L) 
of wine or juice is approved. 

Because the AOAC analytical procedure 
used to determine color in decolorized 
wine is not readily available to the ma- 
jority of the wine industry, BATF is rein- 
troducing the old method of determining 
color by use of the range of color (Lovi- 
bond scale in a ¥2-inch cell). 

If your winery has not received a com- 
plete copy of the June 19, 1990 Federal 
Register containing the complete text of 
changes, you should contact the local 
BATF area supervisor. @ 
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KORNEL Lb 


New package on left, old on right. 


By Richard S. Clark 
Colonna, Farrell: Design Associates 


Hanns Kornell Champagne will start the 
1990s with a new label design. “We are 
very proud of the improvements made 
in our sparkling wines and we want to 
show those changes on the outside of 
the bottle// comments Paula Kornell, Vice 
President of Sales and Marketing at the 
family-owned champagne cellars in St. 
Helena, CA. 

When Paula suggested a new label de- 
sign to her parents, she says she knew 
that “nothing happens quickly in a family 
business.” However, she and brother 
Peter both felt strongly that a change was 
needed to guarantee the future success 
of Hanns Kornell Champagne. 

The family not only agreed to the need 
for a change but wanted to explore a 
dramatic new look. Peter is now Wine- 
maker and Vice President of Operations 
and Paula directs the marketing program. 


Labels 
Wines 


ORNELL_ 


The new generation of Kornells was in 
place and the time was right for a bold 
design change that better represented 
the more ‘French’ style cuvees being 
produced. 

With that decision made, Paula contacted 
Colonna, Farrell: Design Associates, St. 
Helena, CA, for an innovative approach 
to the winery’s label design needs. “They 
wanted an upscale label with no limita- 
tions,” recalls Tony Auston, design direc- 
tor on the project. 

After two initial meetings on concept 
and product positioning with Paula and 
her mother, Marilouis Kornell, who is 
president of Hanns Kornell, Auston told 
his designers to be very experimental 
with their designs. 

Although a change was necessary, there 
was also a need for the label to maintain 
a feeling of the winery’s history and the 
family’s identity. All parties agreed that 
the new label had to meet certain design 
and marketing objectives, which included: . 


1) The history of Hanns Kornell should 
be represented by producing a prestigious, 
high-quality look with a strong family 
line identity while differentiating each of 
the products within the line. 

2) The design had to be contemporary, 
even dramatic, had to boldly say Napa 
Valley, California, but still hold a tradi- 
tional balance. 

3) The color ranges used had to be 
subtle yet unique and convey ‘upscale’ in 
a more complex way than previous Hanns 
Kornell labels. 

4) The immediate impact to the long- 
time buyer should be surprise, curiosity, 
and excitement about the change. 

5) The new buyer should purchase the 
product almost as if they had never heard 
of Hanns Kornell before. 

6) The overall impact should be clearly 
different from the heavy Germanic look of 
the past, down-playing the name ‘Hanns’ 
and emphasizing the name ‘Kornell’. 

Colonna, Farrell presented eight con- 
temporary concepts mounted on bottles. 
Hoping for Hann’s approval, Marilouise 
invited him into a sunlit conference room 
to see the eight mock-ups. Hanns paused 
to watch the light reflect off the labels 
and decided quickly. The design he chose, 
created by Amy Racina of Colonna, Far- 
rell, was the most innovative and differ- 
ent of designs submitted. 

Colonna, Farrell took a team approach 
to completing the project, coordinating 
communication among fp Label (label 
printer), Krones (labeling machinery), 
and Scott Laboratories (capsule supplier). 

Racina’s design was complicated because 
it incorporated the use of seven colors 
and two long die-cuts running parallel in 
the center of a narrow label, positioned 
low on the bottle. It required metallic, 
opaque, and translucent inks on 57-lb foil 
paper. 

Foil paper is most often used in the 
spirits industry. Used in wine label de- 
sign, sometimes it allows the designer to 
create a more polished presentation and 
different feeling. “As designers, we need 
to push technology, otherwise it keeps 
you from developing new ideas and tech- 
niques,” Auston says. 

Immediately, questions about the risk 
of glue seepage through the die-cuts 
arose. Additionally, Krones personnel 
were concerned about the stability of a 
thin label paper with die-cuts. Would the 
label machine be able to uniformly place 
each label on the bottle without the space 
between the top and bottom cuts moving 
or tearing, destroying the symmetrical 
look of the design? 
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Photo-electric eyes position labels on bottle. 
To answer these questions, Colonna, 
Farrell asked Kornell to do a test labeling 
using the existing label size with new foil 
paper samples from fp Label. Two im- 
portant lessons resulted from the test. 
First, when using the old glue palates 
without cut-outs for the new label die- 
cuts, the glue did not seep through the 
die-cuts when the labels were applied 
to the bottle. When the glue did come 
through during hand-labeling, it could 
be wiped off the printed foil paper with- 
out smearing or any ink color damage. The 
ability of the existing machinery to apply 
old labels with die-cuts was confirmed. 
Secondly, however, it was noted that 
there would be no way of truly testing 
the new label size on the machine since 
the change parts had not yet been manu- 
factured. This presented a dilemma. 
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Both Kornell and Colonna, Farrell felt 
that the marketing and design impact of 
the label was greater with the die-cuts on 
the label than without. The option of 
printing a dark color in place of the cuts 
and avoiding the problem was considered 
in several meetings among team mem- 
bers. Deadlines for the release of the new 
package had already been established by 
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“We all decided to move ahead,” says 
Auston. A small quantity of die-cut labels 
was printed and applied by hand to satisfy 
the immediate needs. The larger label 
order waited until the change parts were 
installed. The final test would have to 
take place on the bottling line. 

The change parts included gripper cylin- 
ders, label magazines, and a glue palate. 
The glue palates were ordered with cut- 
outs for use with the die-cut labels. If the 
labeler couldn’t handle the die-cut or 
was ineffective in putting labels on the 
bottles correctly, the palates still could be 
used on non die-cut labels. 

The change parts arrived and were in- 
stalled by Krones under the watchful eye 
of George Orloff, Kornell’s Maintenance 
Supervisor. After several test runs and 
adjustments, Orloff and Krones were 
able to fine-tune the new parts and make 
the labeler work. 

“A tremendous amount of time was 
spent for research and development,” 
says Auston, “but it all came down to 
whether everyone could make it work as 
a team.” 

Now, the old, dark Germanic-style label 
has been replaced with a new matte, 
metallic label bordered by a highly reflec- 
tive color band. The matching capsule 
and neck labels are also part of this pack- 
aging, with tones of gold, bronze, silver, 
and pewter. 

“What we have achieved with the Kor- 
nell label design is a successful position- 
ing of a new Kornell generation with a 
striking identity that represents all the 
positive changes they have made in wine- 
making,” concluded Ralph Colonna, 
partner at Colonna, Farrell. 8 
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By Chris Rota 
Word of Mouth Inc. 


Imagine yourself in Tuscany, the heart of 
Italy’s Chianti-producing region. Many, 
if not most of the things you might envi- 
sion there now exist at Viansa Winery on 
the Sonoma side of the Carneros district 
in California Wine Country. Viansa is an 
experience — and is the fulfillment of 
Sam and Vicki Sebastiani’s dream. 

To create their dream, the Sebastianis 
made many trips to Italy and returned 
with thick binders filled with photos of 
Tuscan buildings and scenes to show 
engineers, architects, and contractors. A 
tremendous amount of planning, work, 
and unswerving dedication to a vision 
have made Viansa a $7-million California/ 
Italian reality for visitors to enjoy. 


I! Vigneto Viansa (The Viansa Wine Estate) 


Surrounded by 85 olive trees (from 
which olive oil will be made), the winery 
structure replicates a Cistercian mona- 
stery in the small Tuscan village of Far- 
neta where Sam's grandfather grew grapes 
and sold wine as a sharecropper through 
the monastery. Sangiovese, Vernaccia, 
and Nebbiolo grapes will be planted at 
Viansa for new Italian-style wines. 

Viansa‘'s walls are concrete and ten inches 
thick. Doors are huge and heavy. Cellars 
are underground and complete with fres- 
cos. Every detail was considered and im- 
plemented with great care and attention. 
Viansa is as close to the real thing as one 
could possibly build, short of hauling 
the monastery from Farneta to California. 

Visitors approach the large two-story, 
rust-colored building with small windows 
(typical of Tuscan architecture). On one 
side are three double doors which lead 
' into a reception room with a fireplace 
where visitors can gather and be pro- 
tected from the weather. Here, a tour can 
begin, in comfort and quiet, with an in- 
troduction to the Viansa philosophy and 
winemaking techniques, facilities, etc. 


me 


Cal-Ital experience 


Opposite the reception room there is a 
museum in which many early Italian 
and California winemaking equipment 
and artifacts are displayed. At the center 
is the main door, framed in marble, an 
exact replica of the monastery’s entry 
way. The heavy doors are covered by an 
ornate, wrought iron gate made up of 
grapes and leaves: but not just any grapes 
and leaves — they represent the three 
main grape varieties from which Viansa 
wines are made: Cabernet Sauvignon, 
Chardonnay and Sauvignon Blanc. 

Just inside the main door is a fermenta- 
tion room where the visitor is surrounded 
by ten fermenters, each with a capacity 
of 1.5 tons of grapes or 300 gallons of 
juice. The stainless steel tanks are set in- 
side a concrete outer structure called a 
fascia. Each tank has a fresco on its front 
surface portraying a signficant facet of 
the Sebastiani Cal/Ital connection. 

The next room is the ageing cellar con- 
taining oak tanks and barrels. Working 
and storage areas that flank each side of 
the cellar are concealed behind walls and 
doors. Hoses, pumps, stainless steel fit- 
tings, and other pertinent equipment are 
stored out of sight. 

While Viansa is a working winery pro- 
ducing 2,000 cases of red wine annually, 


visitors only see a very clean cellar with 


Tasting room and deli 
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Photo by Fred Lyon 


at Viansa 


wooden cooperage. The lights are low, 
the air is cool and filled with wine aromas 
and it looks and feels like a 300-year-old 
winery. White wines are made at other 
wineries, under contract. 

On one side of the cellar is Sam's ‘blend- 
ing room, a small, nicely appointed room 
behind large French doors, complete 
with a heavy oak Tuscan table and chairs. 
Sam uses the room to assemble wine 
blends and for special events. 

The cellar includes a large air shaft so 
that night convection currents naturally 
cool the cellar: cool air flows through the 
doors and hot air is exhausted upwards 
through the shaft. 

Four large dumbwaiters move retail 
merchandise up to the sales area from 
storage rooms and bring used wine glasses 
down to the dishwasher. 

The curved cement stairway to the up- 
per floor duplicates the stairway the 
monks at Farneta have walked for cen- 
turies. The visitor emerges from the cel- 
lar into a bright hospitality/sales room 
that resembles a village marketplace. 
Fashioned after a piece of Tuscan history, 
this room also has a story behind it. A 
well-known and picturesque convent in 
Lucca became Nazi Regional headquarters 
during World War II. After the war, the 
nuns never returned and it became a 
popular town marketplace for citizens of 
Lucca. 

The light and airy hospitality/sales room 
is 40 feet wide and 80 feet long. Frescos 
adorn every wall and the floor is imported 
Italian terracotta tile. Doors and windows 
open out to and overlook the 176-acre 
estate and the hills of the Carneros region. 

In the center of the room, heavy wooden 
tables and a large 19th century antique 
wooden wagon display specialty foods, 
wine accouterments, cookbooks, and 
bottles of Viansa wine. At each end of 
the room is a marble tasting bar with 
wine bottles on shelves, floor to ceiling. 

One 80-foot main wall has three large 
deli counters, complete with marketplace 
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shutters, which display fresh Viansa 
food products and assorted Sonoma 
County cheeses. The idea is for visitors 
to taste wines and food, select items to 
enjoy on the patios that surround the 
tasting room, and ultimately to take 
Viansa wine and food products home. 


La Filosofia (The philosophy) 


Why did Sam and Vicki invest every- 
thing into such a monument? Why are 
they retailing to the consumer in a direct 
fashion rather than marketing exclusively 
through conventional three-tier chan- 
nels? The answer involves emotion and 
rationale. 


The heart of this endeavor lies in bring- 
ing the Sebastiani’s Italian heritage, his- 
tory, and personality to the American 
public to appreciate and enjoy. It is the 
same motivation that inspires a great 
chef to bring his/her favorite creation to 
a table so that the guests can appreciate 
and enjoy his/her background, history, 
culture, and training. There is a personal 
touch and a willingness to share. 

The Tuscan environment of Viansa is 
designed to bring to grassroots-America 
the notion that wine and food, taken in 
moderation, are good for body and spirit, 
in a style that only the Italian gioia della 
vita can express. 


“We want the world to know that wine 
is a food product which adds new di- 
mensions to the enjoyment of life,” says 
Sam Sebastiani. “It is simply unimagin- 
able to think of this staple product, which 
has brought joy and sustenance to mil- 
lions, as ‘a substance’” 

In a practical and profitable manner, the 
Sebastianis have decided that the best 
way for a winery of limited production to 
survive in the national marketing scheme 
is to go directly to the consumer in grand 
style. 

As both large and small distributors 
and retail chains continue to fail, con- 
solidate, and merge, the marketing net- 
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the Winefilter 


@ WF-16, the newest member of the 
Romicon Winefilter product line 
can be configured for throughput 
ranging from / 


@ This mobile filter provides auto- 
mated, trouble-free, continuous 
operation. 


@ The Winefilter replaces in one step 
DE filtration and filter pads, and 
eliminates DE disposal. 


@ Over 200 units are successfully 
installed in wineries throughout 
the world. 


(800) 356-4031 
ROMICON, INC. 


100 CUMMINGS PARK 
WOBURN, MASS. 01801, U.S.A. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
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Name Your Labels! 


® NJM’s new Mustang FB labeler 
applies two ata time...for pennies! 


New Federal regulations for beers, wines and spirits labeling make the 
new Mustang FB a smart, economical, versatile choice for smaller vintners 
and mobile bottlers. This new machine from NJM applies front, back, spot 
ANd full-wraParouUNd lAbe|lS CUTOMAT-  seppsspstsssessnsesseeeseessemsiemny 
ically. Any two in one pass. re 

For round bottles— ounces to 4, 
gallons—the Mustang FB runs | joe). 
at speeds up to 120 per min- A ial 
ute. If works with almost any — 
glue...and any label stock: paper, 
foil or film. — 

Compact under 3’ x 9/ the Mustang 
FB gives you fast changeover with no 
change part tooling...fast, easy adjust- 
ment...quick cleanup, too. So it’s the 
ideal answer to intermittent production. 
And its as rugged and trouble free as any 
machine at any price. 

For information, prices and technical data just call or write today. 
Ask for Diane Cappola, Marketing & Sales. 
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9 NEW JERSEY MACHINE Inc. 


Labeling and Packaging Systems 


6 Commerce Road, Fairfield, New Jersey 07004-1682 (201) 227-8300 FAX (201) 227-7913 
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Barrel cellar 
work becomes smaller and more glutted. 
It seems the ponds are getting smaller 
and the big fish are getting bigger, plac- 
ing small fish in a precarious position. 
As more and more wineries consider 
alternate routes to the consumer, the 
Sebastianis have decided to set a trend in 
motion. 

Viansa’s current releases include Caber- 
net Sauvignon, Sauvignon Blanc, anda 
Chardonnay, plus three more sold only 
at the winery: a blush made from Bar- 
bera grapes, and two dessert wines made 
from Muscat Canelli. 

Just as the Carneros district spans Napa 
and Sonoma counties, Viansa wines 
blend grapes from the two counties. 
Current production is 10,000 cases/year 
and the ultimate goal is 40,000 cases. 


Le Strutture (The mechanics) 


High image and consumer recall of the 
wines to produce an increased Customer 
Purchase Average (CPA) is a fail/safe pro- 
position. Consider the idea that almost 
everyone has seen a winery (or at least 
on the Falcon Crest television show) and 
has a preconceived image of what to ex- 
pect: tanks and barrels, heady smells, 
and great people. 

Further, many people have shopped 
in a delicatessen before, and have ex- 
perienced its delightful aromas, fresh 
foods, and many items merchandised in 
a crowded manner so that everything 
seems like a discovery. Both wineries 
and delis tend to have a European ethnic 
flavor and both types of establishments 
are fun to shop, browse, and experience. 

Imagine what can happen psychologic- 
ally when a visitor tours not just another 
winery with another (very interesting) 
story or philosophy to relate, but enjoys 
the cultural experience of Viansa. 

Additionally, imagine entering not just 
another tasting/sales room, but an almost 
authentic Italian marketplace filled with 
interesting foods and merchandise to in- 
spect and discover in an air filled with 


com and Vicki Sebastiani 


Your customers will get more 


from your wine if 
you take more out of it. 


diatomite filteraid. 


sparkling clarity. 


Inorganic Specialties. 


10022-4236. 
Or call 212-605-3644. 


That's why you should take a close look at Kenite* 


In every step of wine production, from crushing and pres- 
sing to fermentation to storing, aging and finishing, Kenite 
eliminates unwanted particles and residue, giving wines 


In addition, our technical experts have shown customers 
how a change in equipment or procedures will dramatically 
improve flow rates and clarity, while cutting filteraid costs. 

And you can count on fast, reliable delivery from our two 
plants in Grant County, Washington. 


To learn more, write: Inorganic Specialties Division, 
Witco Corporation, 520 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
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the aromas of Northern Italian cuisine. 
The purchasing impulse could never be 
stronger than browsing through such an 
environment. 

The marble tasting bar includes iceless 
coolers, glasses, sinks, and waste dis- 
posals, all arranged so that the host never 
has to turn his/her back on the customer. 
All glasses and dishes are conveyed by 
dumbwaiters to a room below for wash- 
ing so that noise and distractions are 
eliminated almost entirely. 

As samples of wine are poured, small 
portions of deli items and Viansa culinary 
creations are offered to visitors. Once 
again, irrestible purchase impulses are 
generated. 

Deli items include Viansa-brand con- 
tainers of handsomely-packed oil and 
vinegar, mustards, pesto, and breads 
prepared fresh in Viansa’s own kitchen, 
plus locally-prepared salamis and cheeses. 
Additionally, Vicki and two assistants 
daily prepare such items as a vegetable 
terrine (that one would swear is made 
with veal because of the mushrooms), 
country paté, seafood salad with cala- 
mari, brie with garlic and olives, goat 
cheese with sun-dried tomatoes, and 
triple fudge chocolate cookies. 

All the above food items are prepared 
in a kitchen just a half-mile down the hill 
from the winery, and are wrapped for 
take-out or take-home. Many of the vege- 
table ingredients come from the gardens 
surrounding the kitchen buildings. 

There is no way a visitor can fail to learn 
and have fun in this environment and it 
is nearly impossible to leave the prem- 
ises without purchasing something. 

The Sebastianis have stretched to the 
limit to realize their dream and open 
Viansa. They sold their home and ranch, 
the Sebastiani Theater, and other build- 
ings and property in and around Sonoma, 
and found an additional investor. Today 
they drive practical cars and live in a 
modest modular unit nearby. 

“T can’t tell you how much fun we're 
having,” says Sam. “Our definition of 
fun is simply good, wholesome, well- 
prepared food, well-made wines and 


good people.” el 
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The other gift from Bordeaux vineyards 


By Richard Figiel 


Every year agricultural chemical manu- 
facturers meet with viticultural research 
and extension agents around the country 
to brief them on new spray materials — 
the latest wonder-drugs on the market, 
in pre-release testing, or in the pipeline. 
The meetings in 1989 were different. In 
the words of one New York State ento- 
mologist, “It sounded more like a post- 
mortem than a debut.” 

In recent years, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) ag-chemical hit list 
has grown. It now includes EBDC (Ethy- 
lene-Bis-Dithocarbamate) chemicals like 
Maneb and Mancozeb, fungicides rou- 
tinely used by many grape growers in 
eastern states. 

The EPA isn’t the only force changing 
the way American vineyards are sprayed. 
Within the last few years, some wineries 
and juice processors have refused to ac- 
cept grapes sprayed with chemicals (such 
as Captan) under critical review. Fearing 
another Alar scare, they aren't waiting 
for the EPA to act. 

In the vineyard, adaptive fungi are also 
eliminating some of the grower’s spray 
options. Within a few years of its appear- 
ance on the market, for example, the sys- 
temic fungicide Bayleton encountered 
resistant strains of powdery mildew, as 
Benlate had previously. Nova could be 
next. 

Systemic fungicides, with specific modes 
of action against specific targets, are vul- 
nerable to resistance. They put growers 
on a treadmill — using more and enjoy- 
ing it less, and soon forced to turn to 
something else. 

The alternative may be a new wonder- 
drug, or it may be a familiar old elixir. 


Bordeaux Mix 
Fifty years ago, before the introduction 
of synthetic agricultural chemicals, growers 
relied on two materials to control vine 
diseases: sulfur for powdery mildew, 
-and Bordeaux mix for everything else. 
Sulfur is still commonly used. Bordeaux 
mix fell out of favor, but it’s coming back. 
The name ‘Bordeaux mix’ dates back to 
an October afternoon in 1882 when the 
chief professor of Botany at the University 


of Bordeaux, Pierre Alexis Millardet, 
drove his carriage through vineyards in 
the Medoc. Four years earlier, Millardet 
had identified the first appearance in 
Bordeaux of downy mildew, imported — 
like powdery mildew and phylloxera 
before it — on vine cuttings from America. 

By 1882, downy mildew was already a 
serious problem in Bordeaux. As Mil- 
lardet drove by Chateau Beaucaillou in 
the commune of Saint Julien, he saw 
vineyards that had lost all their leaves to 
mildew. But the rows of vines along the 
road were still green. 

Millardet examined the vines and found 
a familiar bluish-white coating on the 
leaves. It was residue from the concoc- 
tion of copper sulfate, lime and water 
used for many years along roadsides to 
discourage passersby from stealing grapes. 
The vignerons wryly called it bouillie 
bordelaise — Bordeaux cocktail. They mixed 
it up as a slurry and slopped it on the 
vines with paint brushes and brooms. 

Both copper sulfate and lime were mined 
from natural rock deposits. Copper sul- 
fate contributed an unappetizing blue 
color, while lime made it stick on the 
leaves, resistant to washing off. 

Millardet investigated how this Bordeaux 
mixture seemed to control downy mil- 
dew. Like sulfur, copper is a general bio- 
cide, but different organisms have vary- 
ing levels of susceptibility to its toxicity. 

Applied to grapevines, copper will kill 
fungi that land on the leaves, and it may 
have some toxic effect on the leaves and 
vines themselves. The key is to use the 
application that defeats the disease with- 
out debilitating the host. 

This is where lime enters the picture. 
The addition of lime ties up copper ions, 
releasing them gradually over a period of 
time. When Millardet tried applying 
copper sulfate without lime, it burned 
the foliage: too much of the copper was 
absorbed right into the leaves. Lime 
worked to keep it on the leaf surface as a 
line of defense against fungi. 

Millardet tested different formulations 
and applications of copper sulfate and 
lime for two years before publishing his 
findings. In 1885 (a favorable year for 
downy mildew in Bordeaux vineyards), 
Bordeaux mix was first used on a com- 


Tips on Mixing 

¢ Buy the finest grade of hydrated lime 
from a source with regular turnover, to 
be sure it’s fresh and for easier mixing. 
There are many lime producers. There 
are only two U.S. producers of copper 
sulfate, however: Tennessee Chemical 
Co. and Phelps Dodge. Several fixed 
copper compounds are marketed under 
trade names. 

¢ There is no agreed-upon standard for 
the overall proportions of the mix. Using 
twice the amount of lime as copper sul- 
fate per 100 gallons will decrease the 
potential for phytotoxicity and decrease 
the efficacy. Two pounds copper sulfate 
(or fixed copper) and four lbs lime per 
100 gallons of water is a common start- 
ing point on the weak end of the scale. 
Recommendations in the literature range 
up to six lbs of copper sulfate per 100 
gallons of water, with an application rate 
of 100 to 150 gal/acre in the early season. 
Fixed copper products, such as Kocide 
and COCS, have low phytotoxicity be- 
cause of the reduced solubility of the 
copper ion, so lime is not usually added 
to these materials. 

The level of copper should be geared to 
the varieties being sprayed, the stage of 
the growing season, and the level of dis- 
ease pressure. My experience suggests 
the lowest rate of copper should be used 
early in the season when the weather is 
cooler and young shoots are more vul- 
nerable. Ultimately your own experience 
will be your best guide. As with all pes- 
ticides, the goal is to use the minimum 
needed to get the job done. 
¢ Copper sulfate and fixed copper are 
easily mixed into solution in a bucket 
before dumping into the spray tank. 
Lime is another matter. It mixes into 
suspension, not solution. Mechanical 
agitation in the tank is needed from the 
time the tank is ¥ full and continuously 
through application. Spray mixtures 
cannot be held, they must be applied 
immediately. Add the copper to your 
tank first. Then pour lime through a 
screen into the bucket and mix it with 
water in small batches, stirring it into a 
slurry, then a milky consistency, before 
dumping into the tank. 

Using hot water helps to mix the lime 
slurry. Pour it through a screen going into 
the tank to catch the inevitable clumps. 
Keep the tank agitator on during mixing 
(at all times), and open up your nozzles 
a notch or two if necessary. 
¢ Note: Copper in tank mixes with other 
chemicals reduces the effectiveness of 
same, such as Nova. Check with regional 
extension agents or manufacturers for 
specific guidance. 
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mercial scale, with drarnatic effect. In 
that same year it was introduced in vine- 
yards from Italy to Missouri. 

The spread of Bordeaux mix was rapid. 
In vineyards, orchards, and on many 
other crops, it became the first modern 
agricultural fungicide to gain worldwide 
usage. Sprayers were invented to apply 
it. In the U.S. it was championed by the 
first Secretary of Agriculture, Norman 
Colman, and prominent viticulturists 
like Hermann Jaeger, George Husmann, 
and Ulysses Hedrick. 

In fact, in books on viticulture written 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
Bordeaux mix is often described as a be- 
seiged grape grower’s dream come true. 
In his Manual of American Grape-Growing 
(1919), Ulysses Hedrick recommended 
spraying Bordeaux mix for downy mil- 
dew, black rot, powdery mildew, anthrac- 
nose, dead arm, ripe rot and bitter rot. 

Eight years earlier, Hedrick planted 380 
vinifera grapevines in a research block at 
New York’s Geneva Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. In his book, he reported, 
“The fungous diseases which helped to 
destroy the vineyards and vexed the souls 
of the old experimenters were kept in 
check by two sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture; the first just after fruit set, the 
second when grapes were 73 grown — 
results indicating that European grapes 
may now be grown successfully in east- 
ern America.” This from New York State’s 
chief research viticulturist writing 40 
years before Konstantin Frank arrived on 
the scene. 

A full century of research and experience 


has shed a harsher light on Bordeaux 
mix. Although a valuable ally, it is no 
panacea, and does have its dark side. 


When it works, when it doesn’t 

Bordeaux mix is still one of the most ef- 
fective sprays against downy mildew. 
The pathogen is killed by copper at labeled 
spray concentrations dilute enough to 
have minimal impact on most grapevines. 
(More on this later.) 

Black rot is another story. Research at the 
Geneva Experiment Station and at Ohio 
State University confirms that copper 
has some effectiveness against black rot, 
but that labeled rates do not completely 
control it in wet seasons when disease 
pressure is high. This is true for vinifera, 
French-American, and labrusca varieties. 

Powdery mildew presents a more com- 
plicated picture. With vinifera varieties, 
which are particularly vulnerable to pow- 
dery mildew, Bordeaux mix is relatively 
ineffective. It works somewhat better on 
labrusca and French-American varieties, 
which are less susceptible to the disease. 

Since 1983, Geneva Station plant pathol- 
ogist Roger Pearson has experimented 
with a dormant spray of copper sulfate 
without lime, at the rate of 12 lbs/acre. 
Such a high dose of copper would prob- 
ably defoliate vines during the growing 
season. 

The target of the dormant spray is pow- 
dery mildew cleistothecia that overwinter 
in the crevices of bark on vine trunks 
and cordons. The strategy appears to 
work, knocking out disease inoculum 
before budbreak. 
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In 1989, the EPA issued a one-year 
emergency registration for this copper 
sulfate dormant spray. Many New York 
growers tried it but few reported success. 
There was so much rain in the spring of 
1989 in New York vineyards that the dor- 
mant spray presumably washed off the 
vines before it could take effect. Pearson 
remains optimistic and registration was 
renewed for 1990. 

There is litte data on the usefulness of 
Bordeaux mix to control botrytis and 
other rots. Early researchers, including 
Husmann and Hedrick, suggested it did 
have some effectiveness. Limited experi- 
ence in my New York vineyard indicates 
it may have some merit in Chardonnay 
and Riesling. 


Phytotoxicity 

As with sulfur, the toxic side-effect of 
copper on grapevines varies by grape 
variety and by atmospheric conditions, 
ranging from negligible to severe. The 
first visible symptom is singed leaf edges, 
yellowing or ‘burning’ of leaves. If the 
vine responds to repeated sprayings, the 
older, basal leaves are most affected. 

Obviously, yellow leaves can’t play their 
part in the photosynthetic process, and 
too much debilitation will be bad for the 
crop and bad for the vine. However, a 
minimal toxic effect on vines may not be 
all bad. It can put the brakes on an overly 
vigorous vineyard, helping to slow down 
growth and ease the vine toward wood 
maturation late in the summer. 

When phytotoxicity shrivels basal leaves 
during the ripening period, it has the ef- 
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fect of leaf thinning in the fruit zone, 
which may be desirable to increase fruit 
exposure and air circulation for disease 
control. 

Vinifera varieties are the most tolerant 
of both copper and sulfur. Downy mil- 
dew does not occur as an economic prob- 
lem for California winegrape growers. 
Some French-American hybrids, espe- 
cially Chancellor and Rosette, appear to 
be very sensitive to copper. This is bad 
news for Chancellor growers, since the 
variety is highly susceptible to downy 
mildew. One recent trial at the Geneva 
Station defoliated Chancellor vines with 
a labeled-rate application of a new fixed 
copper compound. Some other hybrids 
show good tolerance. 

The labrusca varieties have a long his- 
tory of benefitting from Bordeaux mix, 
but there are some varietal differences. 
Catawba appears to be more sensitive 
than others. 

The conditions under which Bordeaux 
mix is sprayed are very important. Cool, 
wet weather increases the potential for 
copper to cause phytotoxicity. Bordeaux 
mix should not be applied in such condi- 
tions, or at the end of a day when the 
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temperature is likely to drop and form 
dew. A grower in Ohio recently burned 
the leaves on a block of Concord vines 
when he sprayed on the eve of a cool, 
damp night. 


In the 1920s, ‘fixed copper’ appeared on 
the market. These compounds release 
copper ions more slowly than copper 
sulfate, making them less toxic to grape- 
vines and to pathogens. As a result, many 
growers began using fixed copper in 
place of copper sulfate. In vinifera vine- 
yards, some growers are now using fixed 
copper without lime. 


Another concern with Bordeaux mix is 
the potential build-up of copper in the 
soil. Soil tests in some German and Bor- 
deaux vineyards, where Bordeaux mix 
has been sprayed every year for up toa 
century, show as much as 2,000 ppm 
copper. There are many unanswered 
questions about the effect of such a build- 
up on vines, other crops, and animals. 


The Swiss government recently banned 
the use of copper sprays wherever its 
concentration in the soil exceeds 50 ppm. 
The Swiss fear that, if vineyards are con- 
verted to pasture, there will be toxic ef- 
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fects on grazing animals. 

Copper residue on harvested grapes 
has not generally been considered a pro- 
blem in winemaking. Obviously, one 
wouldn't want to spray the vineyard one 
day and harvest the next (although New 
York State cooperative extension guide- 
lines permit it). When a slight amount of 
copper finds its way into grape juice 
from Bordeaux sprays, some winemakers 
say it actually helps the juice clarify, ac- 
ting as a fining agent and helping to 
precipitate sulfur. 

A report in the South African Journal of 
Enology & Viticulture (Vol. 9, No. 1, 1988) 
cautions that copper residues on grapes, 
(especially when sprayed within 14 days 
of harvest) can cause browning, turbidity, 
stuck fermentation, and H,S formation. 

Bordeaux mix seems so simple and 
basic — two minerals, ground into pow- 
der and mixed with water. It is generally 
accepted in organic farming certification 
programs as a combination of naturally 
occuring substances. Yet, after a century 
of using it we are still learning how it 
works and how to balance the benefits 
with the problems. There is more to the 
old elixir than we thought. 
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San Francisco Wine Exchange ®@ 
establishes a concept niche 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


The dossier of Hugh Thacher, president 
of the San Francisco Wine Exchange 
(SFWE), includes a family background in 
wine. Thacher’s father started the Wine 
& Food Society at Yale University. 
Hugh Thacher established SFWE in 
1975 after working as the west coast rep- 
resentative of a New York-based wine 
broker. The first SFWE clients were Fop- 
piano Vineyards and David Bruce Winery. 
Once Thacher gained confidence repre- 
senting these brands on the west coast, 
he sought national contracts and began 
adding other wineries to the portfolio. 


Appellation emphasis 

“Today,” says Thacher, “I believe we have 
done what no other marketing firm has 
done, we have created a network of win- 
ery brands that addresses the all-import- 
ant issue of appellations. We've assembled 
a portfolio of wineries that complement 
each other, rather than compete in the 
marketplace.” 

The SFWE wine book includes two 
Sonoma County clients — Lytton Springs, 
with its particular emphasis on Zinfandel, 
and Foppiano, a three-tiered brand in- 
cluding Fox Mountain Wines, Foppiano 
Vineyards (which uses a Russian River 
Valley appellation), and the fighting va- 
rietal label, Riverside Farm. In Mendo- 
cino County, there is Navarro Vineyards 
from the Anderson Valley. 

David Bruce Winery represents the 
Santa Cruz Mountains and Chamisal 
Vineyard in Edna Valley, near San Luis 
Obispo, is the central coast producer. In 
the Napa Valley, SFWE markets Honig 
Cellars, along with DeMoor Winery and 
its second label, Napa Cellars. 

“A wine portfolio is incomplete without 
dessert and sparkling wines,” Thacher 
contends. Thus, SFWE markets dessert 
and port-style wines of Andrew Quady 
in Madera and the sparkling wines of 
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Culbertson Winery in Temecula. 

In the mid-1970’s, Thacher wanted to 
put his personal stamp on the non-Napa 
appellations. With this goal in mind, he 
put together a wine book in which each 
producer excelled at a different aspect of 
production. 

“Winemakers tend to have very strong 
feelings about their brands, and I’ve 


avoided in-house competition,” Thacher 
stresses. 

“At this point, it’s all just California 
wine to many consumers, but the next 
generation of wine purchasers will know 
the differences among major appellations 
if the story is told well today. 

“It's already happening in restaurants. 
Today, a wine list that doesn’t pay atten- 
tion to appellations is not considered a 
good list.” 


Orchestrating national sales 

SFEWE embraces a network of whole- 
salers across the U.S. From San Francisco, 
a full-time, nine-person staff orchestrates 
a national sales program. Regional of- 
fices in Los Angeles, CA; Atlanta, GA; 
and New York City, each with a full-time 
employee, assist the wholesalers in the 
region. 

Brokers (strong with imports) who will 
make a commitment to have SFWE as 
the only domestic supplier are carefully 
and selectively used. There are seven 
regional broker offices in Chicago, IL; 
Cincinnati, OH; Dallas, TX; Denver, CO; 
Detroit, MI; Portland, OR; and Seattle, 
WA. A new office will open in Honolulu. 


Current marketing options 

A winery must sell wine to stay in busi- 
ness; marketing involves selecting the 
best strategy. 

Thacher outlines a winery’s limited 
marketing choices as follows: 

hire an in-house sales organization; 

if a California producer, sell the wine 
primarily to in-state customers and chains; 

if production is small, sell via 
mail-order; 

or sign on with a national marketing 
organization. 

Thacher claims it makes sense for a mil- 
lion-case brand to have an in-house or- 
ganization. “SFWE isn’t interested in 
building brands that are legitimately go- 
ing to try to replace us in a few years,” he 
emphasizes. “This has led to the demise 
of some of our competitors. 

“As president of SFWE, a national mar- 
keting company, my job is to make the 
interaction of the brands and the whole- 
salers work. That has become an increas- 
ingly difficult role because today there 
are fewer wholesalers with more brands, 
than ever before. 

“My biggest task is to determine how to 
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get the wholesaler to think and care about 
the brands — to focus on our clients. To 
make this work, you have to have a long- 
term association with your wholesalers. 
You have to have a reputation for honesty 
and be very ethical in the way you do 
business.” 


Marketing long-term 

“Short-term players and marketers don't 
get along,” Thacher maintains. “Most 
wineries don't think long-term, they think 
short-term. Most wholesalers don’t make 
money on small wineries unless a four- 
to five-year program is in place. It’s a rare 
winery, even today, that thinks long-term.” 

Within a wholesaler’s organization, 
SFWE strives to enlist the support of 
the better wine sales people. “These are 
the people who are really in love with 
wine. Every wholesaler has several,’ 
says Thacher. 

SFWE builds brands through restaurants, 
realizing that retailers, even though they 
often love wine, are forced by their over- 
head to think about short-term profits. 
There is a major focus on on-premise ac- 
counts, with the hope that retailers will 
include brands in their shops as they 
come of age in the restaurants. 

Thacher suggests a minimum of 50% of 
sales time should be spent with restau- 
rant accounts. Emphasis during the pre- 
holiday season should be on reducing 
inventory with sales to major retailers. 

“T have to think like a broker, distributor, 
wholesaler, and marketer, with the added 
job description of psychiatrist, hand- 
holder, and visionary,’ Thacher empha- 
sizes. “SFWE is partially responsible for 
molding brand image. 

“It’s difficult for winery principals to 
understand the street. This is a major 
problem in California because so many 
winery owners are talented people who 
made substantial income in other busi- 
nesses. They've been able to get their 
way in whatever ventures they’ve been 
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in, but when they get to the wine busi- 
ness, they learn that they’re not the boss. 
They find out that the wholesaler, licen- 
see, and/or the consumer is the boss.” 


Developing new markets/consumers 

Thacher contends that wine buyers for 
large hotel and restaurant chains are be- 
seiged by large, corporate-owned wine 
companies. “When we present our port- 
folio of small estates and guarantee dis- 
tribution across the U.S., they are inter- 
ested in talking to us,” he says. 

SFWE has been successful in placing 
Foppiano’s Riverside Farm label as the 
house pour at the Radisson Hotel chain 
throughout the U.S. Core list selections 
include David Bruce California Chardon- 
nay in Hyatt Hotels and DeMoor Char- 
donnay in Westin Hotels. 

“Large wineries try to convince chains 
that their brand will sell in restaurants 
because they have national exposure,” 
Thacher attests. “I argue that national ex- 
posure can hurt restaurant sales because 
the consumer can find these wines at 
very attractive, discounted prices. 

“This presents difficulties when a res- 
taurant wants to charge $19 or $20 for a 
wine that is in a 50-case stack for $4.99/ 
bottle. It’s a legitimate problem that big 
brands face.” 

Fighting varietals 

Thacher sees fighting varietal wines 
continuing a strong growth pattern with 
an ongoing emphasis on Chardonnay. 

“I’m an admirer of the late Bruno Ben- 
ziger because of what he did with Glen 
Ellen ‘Private Reserve’ to save our do- 
mestic market share from the competi- 
tion of the French, Italians, Australians, 
and third world countries,’ he affirms. 
“When the U.S. wine industry tempo- 
rarily lost its footing, Benziger helped 
keep the attention of the American con- 
sumer on domestic wine.” 

On the negative side, he views the fight- 
ing varietal market as scary because con- 
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sumers have learned to accept Chardon- 
nay and Cabernet Sauvignon of ques- 
tionable quality, at the same price point 
at which they could buy a superb Sau- 
vignon Blanc or another well-crafted red 
wine. 

“Bulk prices of Chardonnay, Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and to a certain extent, Zin- 
fandel have gone through the roof,” he 
maintains. “Americans are drinking wines 
that may not be the best for the price 
point. However, we’re new at the game 
and Sauvignon Blanc may come back. 
It’s unfortunate that restaurants will in- 
quire about a cheap Chardonnay before 
they'll ask about Sauvignon Blanc or 
Chenin Blanc.” 


Advertising — a planned program 

“The market is changing concerning 
wine advertising,’ Thacher stresses. “Ter- 
rence Clancy, one of my mentors in this 
business, used to tell me that premium 
wineries don't advertise. Ironically, some 
of the most innovative advertising today 
is being done by both Callaway and Clos 
du Bois. (Clancy is president of both 
wineries. ) 

“Ten years ago, there were 150 winer- 
ies in California competing for 50 shelf 
spaces. Today, there are 700+ with more 
coming, and label recognition has be- 
come more important. I’m encouraging 
all our clients to think about advertising, 
but generally, if the production level is 
below 20,000 cases, there isn’t a budget 
for this.” 

It’s difficult to project production levels 
at which print media advertising is finan- 
cially advisable. Thacher points to some 
California brands whose high front-line 
prices make advertising possible. 
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“Some retailers and consumers say they 
are rip-off wines. But you can argue that 
the consumer recognizes the label be- 
cause of advertising. With a wine that’s 
priced fairly, that doesn’t have ad or pub- 
lic relations dollars in it, the consumer is 
apt to say, ‘it’s a fair price, but I’ve never 
heard of it; it couldn’t be a very good 
wine.” 

A very rough rule-of-thumb is that a 
winery must either produce 20,000+ 
cases or have sufficient profit margins to 
justify an advertising budget that will 
not hurt the rest of the program. 

Winery owners must decide through 
cash-flow projections whether they have 
advertising money or not. Additonally, 
every winery must realize that selling 
wine has many hidden costs. Even if you 
sell your wine personally, you're going to 
incur an assorment of ‘doing business’ 
costs, such as travel and entertainment. 
Often, in the haste of meeting ‘price 
points, wineries forget to include such 
costs in their EO.B. price, but they should. 

Thacher advises clients to calculate ad- 
vertising costs, include them in the EO.B. 
and over a period of time, build up a re- 
serve of dollars for advertising. Then 
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they must determine the most prudent 
use of those dollars. 


Advertising strategies 

“Wineries need to begin their advertis- 
ing approach with wine writers,” urges 
Thacher. “This does not cost a lot of 
money because wine writers, almost ex- 
clusively, are honorable people. Money 
won't buy you a story, today. 

“The most important people associated 
with the industry today, are wine writers 
and not just those based in California. 
These journalists, from around the coun- 
try, are the spokespersons to the world 
about wine. Most of the better-known 
writers travel to wine regions on some 
regular basis. They choose wineries for 
stories presumably because they've found 
something noteworthy, newsworthy, or 
special. 

“The truth is wine writers have a sig- 
nificant number of options and an indi- 
vidual winery must think of ways to cap- 
ture attention. Develop relationships 
and invite writers to your winery. Ex- 
plain your concept niche to them.” 

Simultaneously, Thacher recommends 
attention to local, retail sales advertising 


in the tasting room — the best, single 
source of profits. 

“To even attempt a national advertising 
program, a winery needs to include a 
dollar or two in the FO.B. cost of each 
case to develop an advertising budget,” 
he advises. “As growth occurs, try to in- 
crease it.” 

When a winery establishes advertising 
revenue, it must attack the trade in sev- 
eral different ways. “The Wine Spectator 
is by far the best way of getting the word 
out about your winery,” he claims. “Sec- 
ond, advertising in regional wine publi- 
cations that have a solid distribution 
achieves the best bang for the buck. 

“You have to court as much copy and 
press as possible. Advertising is a planned 
five to ten-year program.” 


Maintaining market share 

“The winemaker or winery owner must 
get people enthusiastic about the brand,” 
Thacher contends, “and that requires go- 
ing on the road. “Unless this is done, the 
wine will be a back-shelf brand. 

“Establish personal relationships in as 
many markets as possible. The marketer 
can maintain enthusiasm and excitement, 
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but the winery must come and start it 
moving. 

“If winery personel are only willing to 
travel two weeks/year, they have to con- 
sider keeping the wine in California and 
perhaps expanding sales to the New 
York City and Chicago markets only. If a 
winemaker or owner says, ‘I'll do what it 
takes, then consideration can be given to 
ten or 15 markets. 

“You have to understand marketing 
from a sales manager's perspective. He 
will earn more money in a week selling a 
fairly unknown Vodka brand than he 
will selling a five-year supply of wine 
from a small winery. 

“The sales manager has no pressure 
from corporate management to make 
any small winery a top priority, so there 
has to be a personal bond. It’s not so 
much that if you don’t do it, you're in 
trouble; it’s that all your competitors are 
doing it. 

“Unless a winery is consistently getting 
98s in Robert Parker's Wine Advocate or 
the winery is the cover feature in the 
Wine Spectator, wine managers are go- 
ing to take care of their friends — those 
wineries who make the personal effort to 


maintain contact. 

“The biggest problem for our industry 
and restaurant contacts is that if you stay 
away from a restaurant for two years, 
unless it’s a very upscale establishment, 
it’s possible you won't know 90% of the 
employees. When you return, the number 
of people moving around at the restau- 
rant and wholesale level is staggering. 
There's an average 50% turnover every 
two years. 

“If you had a great rapport with a whole- 
saler or restaurant 18 months ago, it must 
be maintained.” 


Developing a niche 

“Each brand needs a niche — one that’s 
honest, viable, and can stand the test of 
time,” Thacher claims in explaining the 
major marketing techniques used by 
SFWE. This concept niche must be intro- 
duced to wholesalers who have to be 
sold on the idea that they need a particu- 
lar brand and that it will contribute, in 
time, to their existing wine portfolio. 

The winery owner must commit to stay 
with this concept for five to ten years and 
must be willing to repeat the concept 
niche story until blue in the face. “The 
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great chateaux of Europe have spent 
hundreds of years building their niche,” 
Thacher points out. “Americans are far 
too impatient. 

“A market niche must have a legitimacy 
of its own. The winery has to create its 
story and have a price point and packaging 
that’s competitive. It has to bring new, un- 
realized, and unexpected profits to whole- 
salers, restaurants, and retailers. That’s 
why the SFWE focuses on appellations.” 

“Ultimately, what makes a brand take- 
off or remain stagnant is the issue of 
perceived value. If consumers feel the 
brand is over-priced and pretentious, 
they won't buy it. If they sense it’s under- 
priced, they don’t want to be caught dead 
with something that makes them feel 
cheap. If consumers view the brand as 
having real value and it makes them feel 
good, then you have a promising brand. 

“European wine companies entering 
the U.S. market today are looking at ten- 
year minimum projections. The cham- 
pagne houses are excellent models. In 
some cases, they don’t expect a return on 
their money for 20 years. 

“No matter what, you can’t build a viable 
brand in less than five years.” @ 
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EMPLOYEE SEARCH 


You are not alone 


By Millie Howie 


Eighteen years ago, before America’s 
growing interest in wine had reached 
floodtide, former ad man Hugh Smith 
was the closest thing to a recruiter the 
newly reborn wine industry had. Even 
today, the number of firms offering re- 
cruitment services for the wine industry 
can almost be counted on the fingers of 
two hands. Those who focus exclusively 
on executive searches for wineries are 
even more scarce. 

Smith, who didn’t realize he was pio- 
neering a new field, was a vineyard and 
winery consultant, a job he more or less 
was pushed into by Harry Serlis, then 
president of the California Wine Insti- 
tute. “I got a call from Harry one day,” 
Smith recalls, “and he said there were 
some people trying to sell a winery, and 
could I help them out?” 

That was the beginning; soon most of 
Smith's time was spent locating vineyard 
and winery properties for a growing 
number of eager investors. 

Smith’s recruitment activities evolved 
from his success in bringing together the 
Jos. E. Schlitz Brewing Co. and Geyser 
Peak Winery. Almost before the final 
papers were signed, the brewery asked 
Smith to help staff the new acquisition. 

In 1971, the wine industry was not ex- 
actly crowded with professionals, and 
those who did exist often lacked experi- 
ence. “I had to draw from other indus- 
tries,’ says Smith. “The principal source 
was the food industry, usually from with- 
in California, and always within the U.S” 

Today, those engaged in executive 
searches for the wine industry draw 
their candidates from the international 
marketplace. Many have cross-indexed 
computer files with thousands of names 
in dozens of categories. 

Tom Hill, of Hill & Associates, Sausa- 
lito, CA, has computerized his operation. 
He estimates there are 4,000 to 5,000 
names in his system, covering all disci- 
plines, from winemaker to vice president! 
sales. 

There are 8,000 names in the active and 
in-touch files of Vito Bialla, Bialla & Asso- 
ciates, a retainer-only firm, also in Sausa- 


lito, CA. Donna Parker of Parker Person- 
nel / Snelling & Snelling, Rohnert Park, 
CA, estimates the resumes in her com- 
puter number in the thousands; includ- 
ing at least 1,000 winemakers alone. 

Parker Personnel is the only company 
assisting in winery production place- 
ments. All personnel searches are re- 
stricted to locating and placing staff in 
the wine industry. Parker Personnel’s 
Wine-Pro Division includes several former 
wine industry professionals who work 
with lower, middle and upper positions, 
including winemaker, administrative, 
and sales/marketing vice-presidents. 

“When we started seven years ago,’ 
says Donna Parker, “few wineries used a 
recruiter to help with employee searches. 
Now both large and small wineries con- 
sider getting help, as competition for the 
best and most experienced employees 
becomes more intense.” 

Sometimes Parker Personnel is paid 
whether or not the search is successful 
and other searches are on a contingency 
basis (the winery pays only if an em- 
ployee is hired through Parker). Parker 
Personnel guarantees that the referred 
employee will remain on the job for up 
to one year. : 

The Wine-Pro Division of Parker Per- 
sonnel does a substantial business with 
Gallo, as well as wineries in Sonoma and 
Napa counties, New York, and Virginia. 
“Having specialists in each field of the 
wine industry including sales, market- 
ing, winemaking, and finance, improves 
our chances for success in matching,” 
states Parker. 

There are several reasons why employers 
enlist professional help to find personnel. 
Typically, it’s because they don't have 
time to pre-screen all the candidates, 
check references, and evaluate skills. 
Sometimes they covet someone who 
works for a competitor, and they don’t 
want to be seen as pirating a rival's staff. 

Fees for help in locating candidates are 
generally based on a sliding scale, pegged 
to the salary level. Fees are most. often 
paid in three installments: 33% when the 
search begins, 33% on presentation of 
candidates, and the balance when the 
search is completed. 


Hill, who searches primarily for sales 
and marketing staff — from regional 
sales manager to vice president of sales 
and marketing, at salaries of $40,000 to 
$120,000, guarantees placements of 30 
days. All of Hill’s placements are still 
employed with his clients after three 
years. 

At Wesley, Brown & Bartle (WB&B) in 
New York, the guarantee is for two years. 
Wesley Poriotis has been placing execu- 
tives, brand managers, and top-level per- 
formers in firms involved in marketing, 
sales, and law, for 15 years. 

“At any one time,” Poriotis explains, “we 
may be looking for an assistant general 
controller, director of public affairs, head 
of finance or marketing — jobs paying in 
the area of $50,000 to $250,000/year. We 
are primarily function-driven, not wine 
specialists, although we are one of the 20 
largest search companies in the U.S., and 
probably the largest serving the wine 
industry.” 

Approximately 20% of WB&B finds are 
for the wine trade, and Poriotis boasts of 
14 friendly years helping E. & J. Gallo 
Winery. “The rap Gallo gets is that they 
are a tough client,” he remarks. “But they 
are exacting, strong, and fair. You just 
have to have patience to work with them. 
They are not a typical California company. 

“The Gallo style is much more eastern 
— highly intelligent and motivated. Iam 
impressed with the planning, research, 
and thought that goes into their hiring.” 

WB&B does net depend on files or com- 
puters. “We're not in the business of 
making placements,’ adds Poriotis. “We're 
in the business of understanding the 
guts and psyche of the people who are 
being considered. We have to look at 
team interaction. At the level we're dis- 
cussing, 70% of the decision to recom- 
mend is based on personal chemistry. 

“When we are engaged to conduct a 
search, we write our own scenario and 
develop a blueprint. Within a few weeks 
we try to bring in two benchmark candi- 
dates. To make a match, we'll talk to 35 to 
40 people, face-to-face. Then we will par- 
ticipate in the employer interviews with 
the top three to five. 

“It is amazing, but in the interview 
stages, the job perception can change 
drastically from the criteria stated at the 
beginning of the search. That’s where I 
observe what people really want to hire, 
as opposed to what they say they want 
to hire. 

“We are employed by the winery, and 
are put on a retainer to find the person 
who is doing a good job at that position 
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in another winery, and court them.” Pori- 
otis sprinkles his conversation with terms 
such as marriage and engagement, as if 
he were a match-maker, which is the 
way he perceives what he does. 

“The meetings we hold with people 
under consideration are a little like dat- 
ing. We receive the dowry when there is 
a successful match. We never call them 
candidates!” 

Interdatum, in San Francisco, CA, does 
call the people they locate in their searches 
‘candidates’. “We do the front end of the 
search,” explains Cheryl Heinonen, Re- 
search Manager, “defining the position 
and putting together the specifications 
for finding the proper candidate. 

“Once we have determined what know- 
ledge, skills, and experience are required, 
we put together a target list of compa- 
nies, then research the employees for 
those with the right qualifications. 

“We present that list to the client, who 
will eliminate those in whom they have no 
interest. Those remaining are approached 
to discern their interest level. We docu- 
ment all the people as we approach them, 
so we can give the client a complete re- 
port why the selectee was, or was not, 


interested in the job. Then the candidates 
are presented for interview.” 

The same winnowing is practiced by 
Bialla & Associates, who usually reduce 
a list of 120 to 150 people down to 30 
through personal interviews. Five end 
up in the finals. “We have a sort of Proc- 
tor & Gamble approach,” Vito Bialla says, 
“searching internationally for senior po- 
sitions at salaries of $70,000 or above. We 
complete a search in 45 to 60 days, and 
we give a one-year guarantee.” 

Search West, a 24-year-old firm based in 
southern California, where it has six of- 
fices, hired Roberta Chesler as an account 
executive (A.E.) two years ago for its San 
Francisco office. “Unlike most of the 
other A.E/s,” says Chesler, “I came out of 
the industry, having worked with a dis- 
tributor, an importer, and a California 
winery. While Search West has no spe- 
cific assignments, I wanted to draw on 
my own experience, so I deal with food 
and wine clients in searches for mid- 
management placements and up, in sales, 
marketing, and production. 

“We have a good data base of candidates, 
and most often we search through that 
and do the preliminary interviews for the 
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client. We'll talk to over 150 people before 
setting the first screening interview with 
a winery, when we have narrowed the 
field to three or four top prospects. 

“Other times we'll get a lead, probably 
from a former client, that a firm is look- 
ing, and we have been recommended. 
Our clients develop a high level of trust 
in our ability and integrity, and that helps 
to recruit candidates.” 

Chesler feels it is becoming increasingly 
important for her to be present at inter- 
views, since new requirements are sur- 
facing. “There are a lot more elements to 
an interview these days,” she remarks. 
“Such things as drug testing are coming 
into prominence.” 

Search West, which unlike the others is 
paid only when the recruit is hired, guar- 
antees the placement for one month, and 
if it doesn’t work out, finds a replacement. 

Most recruitment firms serving the wine 
industry do some discreet advertising in 
industry trade journals. Some, such as 
Tom Hill, collect resumes at the rate of 60 
or more per week. All resumes are read 
before being filed or entered into the 
computer. 

Now in his sixth year as an independent 
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mu:co'ly-tic en-zymes 


Rohapect® VRF — Overcomes the “slimes” common 
after harvest rains. Improves filterability and sensory 
qualities. See also: Beta-glucanase, Scott Labs. 


Rohapect® VR Super L — Improves color stability 
of reds and minimizes fining for whites. See also: 
Proteinase, Scott Labs. 


Rohapect® B1L — Increases yields from hard-to-press 
grapes. See also: Hemicellulase, Scott Labs. 


Rohapect® DSL — Keeps winery controllers at bay. 
Increases free run and clarification. See also: Pectinase, 
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recruiter, Hill’s primary activity is in the 
food and wine industry, with about 80% 
of his searches being for winery execu- 
tives. Because his organization is small, 
he works with a network of recruiters. 
When seeking experienced candidates in 
a field with which he is less familiar, Hill 
works with other search consultants to 
fulfill the client’s needs. 

Although calls to a recruitment firm 
generally come from the wineries seek- 
ing to hire, calls are often received from 
employees hoping to make a job change, 
or from independents who want to get 


back into the corporate atmosphere. As a 
solo operator, “I can understand that,” 
Hill says with a smile. “Everyone likes 
those benefit plans!” 

Everyone also wants the top man or 
woman in the field. Today, as opposed to 
Hugh Smith’s experience 18 years ago, 
there is a growing reservoir of talented 
and experienced winery professionals at 
all levels. The job today is the same as it 
was in the late 1970s: finding qualified 
candidates and convincing them to move 
into another position. It’s a job for the 
recruiters, and they tackle it with zest! 


JAGLA MACHINERY CO. inc 
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ing safety programs and make recom- 
mendations. 

Two initiatives on the November, 1990 
ballot that deal with pesticides may well 
confuse voters. However, should both in- 
itiatives be approved in the election, the 
one that receives the largest number of 
votes will become law on the pesticide 
issue. The campaign is likely to be both 
heated and expensive, but the results 
could well affect the future of California 
agriculture. a 


<@ NAPA VALLEY 


Napa Valley Viticultural Fair — Tuesday, November 13th 


Program includes: 

e Forum to introduce growers to new tools, machinery, 
products, services, and ideas available. 

e Educational seminars for growers who want to learn 
about the most recent, innovative cultural practices. 

° Progressive ideas and state of the art products will be 


e Food, winetastings 
¢ Exploratorium depicting a brief history of grape growing. 
Location: Napa County Fairgrounds. 

For more information, contact Napa Valley Viticultural Fair: 
4075 Solano Ave., Napa, CA 94558, phone: 707/944-8311. 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Definox Valves 


e Strahman Valves 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


e Specialty Fittings 


e Anderson Instruments 


e Rubbermaid Products 


e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ MGT Rubber Hose 


¢ Hose Fittings 


e Brushes 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way 


|_____________________ 


Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 
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BOOKSHELF 


THE WINE PROFESSIONALS’ BOOK SOURCE 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE. 


¢ Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source, telephone orders accepted, mastercard and Visa. SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED! 


e PLUS, FREE BOOKS! We will include a bonus book of our choice FREE for every three books you order. Buy 9 books, get 3 
Bonus books, buy 12 and get 4, etc... 


Techniques for Accurate 
Chemical Analysis of Grape 
Juice and Wine 


by 
PATRICK ILAND 


NEW! 

Barolo, A study of the wines of Alba 
Michael Garner and Paul Merritt 
Current insight into the great wines of 
Italy, Barolo and Barbaresco and the 
far reaching changes in that area 
since 1970 and the work of a new 
generation of winemakers. History, 
traditional wine styles and the exper- 
iments with new grapes and tech- 
niques, areas of production and styles 
of the main producers. 


288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 


Beaujolais: The Complete Guide 
G.Jacquemont, P Mereaud 

History of the vineyards, cellars and 
chateaux. 


190pp—$29.95 Order #981 


Benefits of Moderate Drinking 
Alcohol, Health & Society 

Gene Ford 

Evidence in medical science, soci- 
ology and anthropology that alcoholic 
beverages are important to our daily 
functioning. 


320pp—$14.95 Order #6509 


NEW! 

Burgundy, Comprehensive Guide to 
Producers, Appellations and Wines 
Robert M. Parker, Jr. 

A to Z listing of 500 producers, their 
relative qualities and styles. Includes 
a detailed analysis of each district 
from Chablis to Beaujolais. 
864pp—$39.95 Order #6588 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing & Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

Practical methods/technical data for 
operating a small winery. 


2) 400pp—$37.95 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 

4th edition on fundamentals of wine 
and its enjoyment. 
260pp—$7.95 


Order #712 


Order #507 


KNOWING © | 
~ MAKING 


WINE 


EMILE PEYNAUD 


General Viticulture 

A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer, Lider 
The definitive book on grapegrowing 
from U.C. Davis. 


780pp— $39.95 Order #549 


GRAPE GROWING 

R. Weaver 

Popular growers’ handbook oriented 
to the western United States. Hard- 
bound. Illustrated. 


371pp— $39.95 Order #659 


Great Wine Puzzle Book 

Over 100 challenging cross-word, fill- 
in puzzles on winegrowing. 

$9.95 Order #975 


A History of Wine in America 
Thomas Pinney 

History on nearly every section of the 
United States from the beginnings to 
Prohibition. 


553pp—$45.00 Order #6571 


Knowing and Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

Complete survey of winemaking tech- 
niques, wine appreciation and scien- 
tific developments. How to apply re- 
sults of enological research to everday 
practices and solving winemaking 
problems. 


391 pp—$39.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine Paul Cadiau 
English/French wine dictionary con- 
tains over 3,500 words and phrases in 
grapegrowing and winemaking. 

$9.45 Order #WD-PC 


Making Sense of Wine 

Alan Young 

A disciplined approach to improving 
wine-tasting skills with scientifically- 
sound sensory physiology and prac- 
tical exercises for the serious amateur 
or wine professional. 


167pp—$19.95 Order #979 


Wine Dictionary 


LEXIWiNE 


Over 3500 words end phreses 
from the world of wine 
compiled by 


PAUL CADIAU 


ENGLISH - FRENCH 


Production Wine 
Analysis 


Sey 


i 
Bruce Zoecklein ) 
Kenneth Fugelsang 


Barry Gump 
Fred Nury 


Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 
M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 
Techniques and data necessary for 
winemaking. 


341 pp—$78.95 Order #732 


Modern Winemaking 

Phillip Jackisch 

A clear step-by-step guide to wine pro- 
duction to maximize quality. 
280pp—$25.00 Order #907 


Production Wine Analysis 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 
F. Nury, Fresno State Univ. 
Practical state-of-the-art guide de- 
scribes winemaking considerations 
and analyses in a production labora- 
tory, remedial techniques including 
theory and general principles. 
550pp—$59.95 Order #PWV-PWA 


NEW ! 


REFRIGERATION for Winemakers 
R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
Includes enological requirements and 
technical application of refrigeration 
equipment to achieve winemaking 
goals, maintenance and troubleshoot- 
ing. 
96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RfW 
Table Wines, The 

Technology of Their Production 
M.A. Amerine, M.A. Joslyn 

The professional winemaker’s text. 
879pp—$40.00 Order #509 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

All aspects of evaluating wine: physi- 
ology, tasting techniques, quality con- 
trol, problems and perceptual errors. 
258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Techniques for Accurate Chemical 
Analysis of Grape Juice & Wine 
Patrick lland 
A step-by-step, ‘how to’ book covering 
many analyses including helpful hints 
and diagrams of apparatus. 

$37.50 Order #PW-PI 


Through the Grapevine, 

The Business of Wine in America 
J.Stuller, G.Martin 

Traces the roots of the dilemma of 
American winegrowers, documents 
their greed, and analyzes possible 
long-term solutions. 


351pp—$19.95 Order #PW-TG 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 

Jancis Robinson 

Evaluation of all major wine producing 
areas of the world including grape 
varieties, climate, soil and viticultural 
practices. 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 
VITICULTURE, Vol. ! 

Resources in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 

Up-to-date information from leading 
researchers on soils, vineyard site, 
climate and the vine: taxonomy, phe- 
nology, varieties, rootstocks. 
211pp—$35.00 Order #AIP-VIT-I 


Wine Atlas of France 

Hugh Johnson, Hubrecht Duijker 
Very good traveller’s guide and collec- 
tion of maps to vineyards. 
280pp—$35.00 Order #997 


NEW! 

Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies”’ 

Charles Pomerol, editor 

Scientific examination of soils and 
climatic variations of the viticultural 
areas of France. 30 geologists de- 
scribe soils of the regions and impact 
on grapes and wine. Full color, detailed 
soil map, with depths and elevations 
for each area. Grape varieties and 
viticultural practices are included. 110 
maps, charts. 


370pp—$45.00 Order #6599 


A Wine Grower’s Guide 

Philip Wagner 

Revised edition for the amateur viti- 
culturist; hardbound. 


225pp—$14.95 Order #546 


Winemaking in California 

R.Teiser, C.Harroun 

Comprehensive and well-researched 
history of wine in California. 
239pp—$24.95 Order #759 


Winegrowing in Eastern America 
Lucy Morton 

Comprehensive look at grapegrowing 
of hybrids and vinifera in eastern U.S. 
217pp—$24.95 Order #923 


Yquem Richard Olney 
History, soil, climate, vinification of 
Chateau Yquem plus food suggestions. 
165pp—$45.00 Order #961 
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Break-away of butterfly valve (left) and sanitary ball valve (right) from R.L.S. 


Valves and Fittings 
What's available? 


— 


Cellulo Company 

The Cellulo Company, a manufacturer 
and supplier of filtration media and wine 
processing aids, represents the Perlick 
Corporation which has manufactured a 
full line of stainless steel fittings since 
117 

The Perlick trycock valve is a standard 
in the beverage industry for sanitary 
sampling. Perlick also fabricates a com- 
plete line of sterile sampling ports de- 
signed to fit on a tank, pipe or tubing 
and as a portable fitting on a tank outlet. 


Other Perlick fittings include the ob- 
server sight glass and a disc-type sight 
glass, flanges, hose couplings and all 
threaded fittings including Pacific Coast 
threads. 

For more information, contact: the Cellulo 
Company, 2949 E. Townsend Ave., Fresno, 
CA 93721; phone: 209/485-2692 OR 27 
North Avenue East, Cranford, NJ 07016; 
phone: 908/272-9400. 
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The Compleat Winemaker 

Many valves and fittings are available, 
including: 

Pressure vacuum relief valves (made in 
Germany) of plastic or 304 S/S construc- 
tion. S/S tank sample valves (German) 
with knob or key and replacement parts. 

The Compleat Winemaker has devel- 
oped an inert gas system for single or mul- 
tiple tank protection. Inert gas at a low 
pressure of 2” water column is constantly 
maintained by a membrane. A 3” pres- 
sure vacuum relief valve is adapted to 
allow safe usage of a membrane. Needle- 
points are installed at the top and bottom 
of the membrane. When there is exces- 
sive positive or negative pressure, the 
membrane will rupture. Ruptures are 
detected with the use of a special flow 
checker. 

Apollo ball valves in 316 s/s or bronze; 
repair kits available. Triclover full-port 
ball valves and replacement kits. Banjo 
polypropolene ball valves and repair 
kits. Compact S/S ball valves. 

A new insert check valve that fits most 
popular tubing systems such as TriClamp, 
I-line, and bevel seat. Defontaine spring- 
check valves of sanitary S/S construction. 

Defontaine butterfly valves (made in 
France) with a solid S/S body with a 
neoprene seat, viton seats and pneumatic 
operators are available; specify left or 


Bypass valve from Compleat Winemaker. 


Key Industrial 


right hand operation. G & H butterfly 
valves with solid S/S locks with silicone 
seat; two handle styles. Spools or end 
connectors and replacement parts for 
butterfly valves. 

Many special Compleat Winemaker S/S 
fittings are in stock and other special fit- 
tings can be made to winery specifica- 
tions. PVC fittings including bushing re- 
ducers and tank adapters. S/S wood 
tank fittings including nipples and elbows. 

Tri-clamp $/S 304 fittings with TC end 
connections. Tri-clamp hose ends. ‘I/line 
S/S fittings and Pacific Coast Thread 
bevel seat S/S fittings. 

Flo couple fittings of nyglass with S/S 
handles. Compleat Winemaker designed 
and manufactured sight glasses and re- 
placement glass parts. G & H sanitary 
sight glass and replacement glass parts. 

For more information, contact: The Com- 
pleat Winemaker, 1219 IMienen Sit., Se. 
Helena, CA 94574, phone: 707/963-9681; 
fax: 707/963-7739. 

Please see our ad on page 18. 
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Key Industrial introduces the new ‘clean- 
in-place’ (CIP) style ball valve, in 1'- 
inch or 2-inch diameter, specifically de- 
signed for winery use as manufactured 
by Shae Industries. 

The Shae design allows for the valve 
cavity to be drained and flushed with 
sanitizing solution while mounted on 
tanks or inline without body disassembly. 
This assists in the control of yeast, mold, 
and bacteria contamination normally 
found in other ball valve designs. 

The ball in the valve is held from the 
top and bottom by pivots so that the 
valve opens and closes very easily, even 
under pressure. All stainless steel con- 
struction of either 304 S/S or 316 S/S, 
compact design, CIP-capable and ease of 
disassembly make this valve a new stand- 
ard in the wine industry. Butt-weld or 
tri-clamp fittings are available. 

Also available is the Shae-style compact 
sight-glass assembly in 11-inch or 2-inch 
diameter. There are no exterior bolts for 
simple assembly. The sight-glass is avail- 
able with either butt-weld or tri-clamp 
fittings machined on both ends. The 
sight-glass can be made from 304 S/S or 
3161319. 

The complete line of Tri-Clover, Definox 
butterfly valves and specialty fittings are 
also available from Key Industrial. 

For more information, contact:Key Indus- 
trial, 997 Enterprise Way, Napa, CA 94558; 
phone: 707/252-0312. 


Please see our ad on page 36. 
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Process Engineers, Inc. 

Process Engineers Inc. (PEI) has sup- 
plied the wine industry with valves and 
fittings for more than 20 years. 

The ‘PEI valve’ is Process Engineers’ 
own brand of stainless steel butterfly 
valve. This valve is available in diameters 
of 1-inch, 1.5-inch, 2-inch, 2.5-inch, 3- 
inch or 4-inch with any combination of 
fittings. 

Process Engineers offers a proprietary 
design of stainless steel ball valve with 
sanitary teflon cavity fillers. This valve is 
made to strict food industry requirements 
for finish and cleanability. Any diameter 
from 1-inch to 4-inch can be ordered. 

The TCI/Cherry-Burrell line of fittings 
which include the ‘S’ line (tri-clamp style) 
and ‘T’ line type fittings are distributed 
by Process Engineers. PEI has an exten- 
sive inventory of fittings, reducers, clamps 
and elbows which allows PEI to fabricate 
virtually any combination of fittings in 
their shop, including adaptors to Euro- 
pean fittings. 

Fittings with Kamloc, Pacific Coast thread 
or Acme thread are always in stock. 

PEI can also design and engineer liquid 
handling systems in stainless steel to 
meet customer’s needs from either their 
Hayward or Santa Rosa facilities. 

For more information, contact: Process 
Engineers, Inc., 3329 Baumberg Ave., 
Hayward, CA 94545; phone: 415/782-5122. 
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R.L.S. Equipment Co. 

RLS Equipment Co./RLS West has a 
variety of KIESEL valves available to suit 
every need in a winery. Kiesel valves are 
a high-quality, durable valve available in 
304 or 316 S/S. 

Ball and butterfly valves come equip- 
ped with a variety of ends, including Tri- 
Clamp, Pacific-Coast thread, I-Line, NPT 
& Weld, ranging in size from 12-inch to 
4-inches in diameter. Both types of valves 
are easily rebuildable, and are available 
in totally sanitary execution and various 
3-way configurations. Options for butter- 
fly valves also include 2-position S/S 
handles and a variety of seat materials. 

Kiesel sampling valves, with keys or 
handles, come with various ends. Sizes 
are %-inch, 42-inch, and %4-inch. 

Other types of valves are also available, 
including Incline Seat, Angle and Over- 
flow. 

For more information, contact: RLS Equip- 
ment Co., PO Box 282, Egg Harbor City, 
NJ 08215; phone: 609/965-0074 OR RLS 
West, Napa, CA, phone: 800/527-0197. 
Please see our ad on page 20. 
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Santa Rosa Bearing Group 

The Santa Rosa Bearing Group is an 
authorized distributor of Sani-Fit stain- 
less steel sanitary fittings, consisting of 
clamp, bevel-seat and butt-weld fittings 
available in 304 S/S, 316/S or 316L S/S in 
sizes ranging from 1-inch to 4-inches in 
diameter. 

The Santa Rosa Bearing Group also 
handles stainless threaded fittings of 304 
S/S, stainless ball valves and butterfly 
valves. A complete range of tri-clamp fit- 
tings and in-line sight gaurges are in 
stock. 

For more information, contact: Santa Rosa 
Bearing Co., 1100 Santa Rosa Ave., Santa 
Rosa, CA 95404; phone: 707/545-7904 OR 
Santa Rosa Hydraulics, 520 Barham Ave., 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404; phone: 707/544- 
5600 OR Petaluma Bearing & Industrial 
Supply, 709 Petaluma Blvd. South, Peta- 
luma, CA 94952; phone: 707/778-1122 
OR Ukiah Bearing & Gear, 1068 N. State 
St., Ukiah, CA 95482; phone: 707/468- 
0291 OR Lakeport Bearing & Industrial 
Supply, 96 Soda Bay Rd., Lakeport, CA 
95453; phone: 707/263-9603 OR Napa 
Bearing & Industrial Supply, 926 Kaiser 
Rd, Napa, CA 94558; phone: 707/252-7333. 


Please see our ad on page 32. 
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Stefanich 

Stefanich stainless steel wood tank fit- 
tings are easy to install and clean, and 
provide leakproof service. The unique, 
one-piece design eliminates lock nuts, 
washers and gaskets. 

The threaded section has a precise 5- 
degree taper, and screws into a reamed 
hole. The result is a complete 3-inch seal- 
ing surface that inhibits outward seepage. 

Stefanich nipples come in three models 
and a wide range of sizes, full compat- 
ible with NPT, ‘I’ clamp and ‘T’ clamp 
fittings. 

For more information, contact:Stefanich, 
PO Box 77021, San Francisco, CA 94107; 
phone: 415/771-1959. 


Please see our ad on page 16. 
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Valley Pipe & Supply, Inc. 

Valley Pipe & Supply Inc. (VPS) manu- 
factures and distributes a complete line 
of valves and Pacific Coast Thread (PCT) 
hose fittings for the wine industry. The 
VPS Must valve is a manufactured pro- 
duct with a long record of service in many 
wineries. 


WESTEC 
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VPS distributes valves including Stock- 
ham gate, globe, and check valves. There 
is a large inventory of Asco solenoid 
valves and Watts stainless steel and bronze 
ball valves are in stock. Demco butterfly 
valves, Rovalve knife-gate valves, Durable 
check valves, and Henry Ammonia valves 
are in stock. 


In addition, diaphragm, pressure-re- 
ducing and regulating, plug-type, and 
pressure-relief and safety valves are in 
stock. G & H sanitary butterfly valves are 
available. 

VPS will size and mount pneumatic 
and electric valves actuators, in house, 
for the above indicated butterfly and ball 
valves as required by needs of the winery 
customer. 

VPS-manufactured winery hose fittings 
constructed of stainless steel or bronze 
are distributed by VPS. These PCT fit- 
tings are of heavy-duty design and cast 
to withstand the severe usage of the hard 
working conditions in the wine industry. 

The diameters of Valley Pipe PCT fit- 
tings range from 1-inch to 4-inch to ac- 
comodate the needs of both large and 
small wineries. 

The configuration of fittings includes all 
PGIx< Iron Pipe Size (PS)PCT x PCT, 
reducing sizes, hose nozzles, double 
male and female adapters, and the widely 
used hose shanks and nuts. 

Valley Pipe & Supply Inc. also distributes 
the Clamp-lIype, Sanitary, Butt-Weld, 
and Beveled-Seat fittings. 

For more information, contact: Valley Pipe 
& Supply, Inc. 1801 Santa Clara, Fresno, 
CA 93709; phone 209/233-0321 or fax 
209/233-1713. 

Please see our ad on page 40. 
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WESTEC Welding and Fabrication can 
fabricate and install special valves and 
fittings of stainless steel, aluminum or 
carbon steel materials. Some of WESTEC’s 
items include: racking wands, tank thiefs, 
sparging tees and devices, sight glasses 
and other special winery needs. 

For more information, contact: WESTEC, 
PO Box 338, Healdsburg, CA 95448, 
phone: 707/433-6829. 
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Valley 
Pipe & Supply 
Inc. 
FOR ALL YOUR 
WINERY & 


INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLIES 


On 


Stainless Steel Wine Thiefs 
ene Winery Hose 
Steel Pipe & 

Fittings S We Must 
P.C.T. Fittings pare 
(Stainless & Automated 
Bronze) Valves 

Hose Shanks Sanitary Valves 
(Stainless & 

Bronze) Ball Valves 
Pumps Butterfly Valves 
ae Knife Gates 

& Parts Solenoid Valves 
cael! Crushers 


Also, Service & Repair 


v v v v v Vv 


1801 SANTA CLARA FRESNO, CA 93721 
(209) 233-0321 FAX (209) 233-1713 


NOVEMBER 3, Saturday 

Grape Day, California State University, Fresno 
Program includes Oral Presentations: ‘‘Social pressure and technical my 
response in the California wine industry’, Michael Mullins - Dept. @ 
Viticulture & Enology, UC Davis; ‘‘Effect of fresh fruit maturity on raisin 
quality’’, Carter Clary - CSU Fresno; ‘‘Depuration (Decay) of high sulfite 
residues on fumigated table grapes during storage,’ Barry Gump, Vickie 
Wahlstrom - CSU Fresno; ‘‘Procedure for making a wine grape varietal in- 
spection’’, Gary Manning - Cal. Dept. of Food & Agriculture; “Nutritional 
ecology of leafhoppers in grapes’, Mark Mayse - CSU Fresno. Demon- 
strations include: ‘‘Developing practical methods to measure white wine 
grape color’, Gwynn Sawyer Ostrom - CSU Fresno; ‘Performance of new 
table grape varieties’, Sayed Badr - CSU Fresno; ‘‘Effects of a buffered 
fertilizer on the soil beneath trickle irrigation emittors’’, Jim Brownell - CSU 
Fresno; ‘‘Development of improved table and raisin grape varieties”’, 
David Ramming - Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; 
“Water management of grapes with an infrared thermometer’, Charles 
Krauter - CSU Fresno; ‘‘Capture and utilization of emission control vola- 
tiles’, Ken Fugelsang, Carlos Muller, CSU Fresno. Poster Sessions in- 
clude: ‘‘Phenology model for the western grapeleaf skeletonizer’’, William 
Roltsch - CSU Fresno; “Using infrared thermometry for irrigation schedul- 
ing and regulation of water stress in raisin vineyards’’, Anne Turner - CSU 
Fresno; ‘‘Viticulture and Enology Research Center building expansion 
program’, Vincent Petrucci - CSU Fresno. Presented by: California Agri- 
cultural Technology Institute (CATI) and the Viticulture & Enology Re- 
search Center (VERC). Location: VERC, CSU Fresno. Registration fee: 
$35.00 (if pre-registered by October 26), $40.00 after Oct. 26. For more in- 
formation, contact: CATI, Cal. State University Fresno, Fresno, CA 93740; 
phone: 209/278-4869; fax: 209/278-4849. 


NOVEMBER 13, Tuesday 

Napa Valley Viticultural Fair, Program includes: a forum to introduce 
growers to new tools, machinery, products, services, and ideas available. 
There will be educational seminars for growers who want to learn about 
the most recent, innovative cultural practices. Progressive ideas and state 
of the art products will be featured. Food, winetastings, and an explora- 
torium depicting a brief history of grape growing will also be available. 
Location: Napa County Fairgrounds. For more information, contact 
Napa Valley Viticultural Fair: 4075 Solano Ave., Napa, CA 94558, phone: 
707/944-8311. 


Grapegrowing/Winemaking Courses 
University Extension, UC Davis, CA 


NOVEMBER 3 + 10, Saturdays 

Introduction to Wine Chemistry — Provides insights into the interplay 
of chemical reactions that occur in wine and winemaking. Fee: $120. 
NOVEMBER 12, Monday 

Grape Disease Management and Identification — Designed for pest 
control advisors and grapegrowers who need up-to-date information on 
common grape diseases and non-parasitic disorders caused by herbi- 
cides, frost or nutrient excesses or deficiencies. Fee: $85. 
NOVEMBER 15, Thursday 

Out-of-State Compliance: Legal requirements for shipping out of 
state — Reviews, step-by-step, the regulations and paperwork required 
to ship wine to other states. Fee: $120. 
NOVEMBER 19, Monday 

Selling in Southern California — Directed towards small- and medium- 
sized wineries who desire to penetrate the Southern California market 
more effectively. Fee: $120. 
NOVEMBER 28, Wednesday 

Taxation and Accounting for the Small Vineyard — Tailored to help 
the vineyard owner or entrepreneur understand and keep current with 
relevant tax and accounting issues. Fee: $100. 
NOVEMBER 29, Thursday 

Taxation and Accounting for the Small Winery — Tailored to help the 
winery owner or entrepreneur understand and keep current with relevant 
tax and accounting issues. Fee: $100. 
DECEMBER 1, Saturday 

Meridional Red Wines of Europe — An introduction for members of 
the California wine industry and experienced tasters. Reviews production 
practices and includes tastings of a wide variety of wines. Fee: $130. 
DECEMBER 4, Tuesday 

Diagnosis of Nutritional Needs in Grapevines — Provides a practical 
approach to diagnosis of nutritional problems in vineyards. Fee: $70. 
DECEMBER 8, Saturday , 

Introduction to Wine Analysis — Designed primarily for home wine- 
makers to provide an opportunity to learn and perform basic wine analy- 
sis. Fee: $100. 

For further details and to enroll by phone, call 800/752-0881. Davis and 
Dixon residents or outside California call 916/757-8777. | 
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WINE MOTIF 
TIES 


CUSTOM TIES 
WITH YOUR LOGO 


Tes ae Ey also 
Wee, Fr ARMY ' § Sweaters, Napkins 


> m He 6 ee Dnt 


Te Aivoliin hows Gosbine, P 1134.60 aon Le . Tablecloths 


Prop. 134 Is Not 1 ae 
What It Claims | Langenthal Swiss China 


Everyone gets hurt. _ all with 


No reviews. Automatic increases. Forever. : | Grape Cluster Motif 
Read it yourself. 


To receive a copy of Proposition 134 so you can read it your- Exclusively by 
self, just call 1(800) 464-READ. VIN TABLE 
You'll find this proposition is not what it claims. : 4 P.O. Box 405 


Ambler, PA 19002-0405 


215/628-4668 
FAX: 215/542-9903 


WINE INDUSTRY JOURNAL 


New technology and techniques from Australia! 
The Australian & New Zealand WINE INDUSTRY JOURNAL is the leading 


publication on Australasian wine technology and is the official journal of the Australian 


Society of Viticulture and Oenology. 
* continuing the tradition of the best articles on viticulture, oenology and all aspects of wine 
production and marketing 
® including ASVO technical articles, proceedings of seminars and society news. 
Subcribe now, only: A$68, air lifted. 


1990 edition now available 
australian & new zealand 


MiNdinloianiieg | he 1990 edition of the Australian & New Zealand WINE INDUSTRY DIRECTORY 
1990 has the following features: 
oS * new, updated edition, 216 pages 
© detailed listings of 749 wineries 
¢ suppliers, distributors, organizations, writers, etc. 
* specially commissioned maps of all major wine-producing regions. 
A$53.95 including postage 
ORDER FORM (photocopy and tick as required) 
Please send me L] one year subscription to the Wine Industry Journal 


copy(ies) of the Wine Industry Directory. 
aie a a ae oe eee _eCompany: 


Address: 


en a ee ee el: 
Enclose a check or your credit card details. L] Visa L] Mastercard L] Amex LI 
No. Expiry Date 

Return to: Australian Industrial Publishers, RO. Box 8, Cowandilla S.A. 5033 AUSTRALIA Fax: (618) 234 0058 
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SALES DIVISION 
1-800-365-8231 
(707)942-4291 
FAX (707) 942-5426 


BARREL 


BUILDERS 


BARRELS: BOUTES-TONNELLERIE DE FRANCE 
BBB - BARREL BUILDERS BRAND 
American Oak Barrels 
BUNGS: THE BARREL BUILDERS BUNG 


Premium Silicone 
Solid or Recessed style 


BITARD Barrel Rinser - 2 models 
BETTER SERVICE AFTER SALE 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 
related to the wine industry. 


Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 
payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 


L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


BULLDOG’S PUP Pyrex Sight Glass 
Pushes Wine with Nitrogen Stainless Steel Construction 
Brass Adjuster 
Pushes 
Wine Expanding 
Gently Silicone 
distributor: | No pump Bung 
| needed Purest food 
The Boswell Company No oxidation grade 
; Flows up to Fits all barrels 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 540 20 GPM Positive seal 
San Rafael, CA 94901 Easy to use Stays in place 
(415) 457-3955 ——— Reel 
Fax (415) 457-0304 pee eat 


LEG AGS GO iNSiee €¢ 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 
CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


720 8rd Ave., Suite #1500 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104-1825 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 € 


Cooperage 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 

French Oak and American Oak 

Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. Total commitment to our cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction has made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 

e We offer: 

e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 

e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 

e Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 

e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 


Check our cooperage rates and find out how much money you can save! 
Let Independent Stave fill your French oak and American oak wine barrel needs. 


Independent Stave Company 


1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536 ¢ 417/588-4151 
4391 Broadway Dr., American Canyon, CA 94589 707/644-2530 


Flectrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and exisiting winery facilities. Prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design — Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

—Computer Grade Power Supplies — Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control — Bottling Line Control 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration : 
Operation ¢ 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and Power Distribution 


Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967, Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 
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Winery Software 


Winery Production Management System 


Eleven years experience computerizing bulk wine record-keeping on personal computers has 
made us a leader in the field. Our system uses MS/DOS and requires a hard disk. The system 
includes the following functions: 

e Easily providing a complete trace for a wine-lot back to weight tags. 


(Great for a BATF audit.) 


¢ Supplying the cellar with information to manage the bulk wine inventory. 
¢ Providing management with bulk wine summary and cost reports. 
e Easily producing the monthly BATF-#702 form with an audit listing of all entrances and exits 


to the bulk wine system. 
Our commitment is to provide wineries with the best in affordable computerized bulk 
wine management and to support our clients in the implementation and continued 


use of this system. , 
Data Consulting Associates 


18000 Coleman Valley Road, Occidental, CA 95465 
707/874-3067 


CAN WORDS ASFHOD, 
MAKE A = be “ 
DIFFERENCE? 


They do when you call TNC 
WORD OF MOUTH, INC. - 
(707) 431-8131 507 Jachetta Court, Healdsburg, CA 95448 


The words that tasting room personnel use in their presentations have profound meaning in terms of sales at the 
winery and brand awareness in the store or restaurant. 

© We have training words to increase selling skills. 

© We have wine production and information words that will give your winery its place in the California sun. 
¢ We have picture words for sure-sell wine descriptors. 


OUR WORD IS YOUR ADVANTAGE 


THE wef A Powerful Newsletter That Is 

eRe are Guaranteed to Increase Profits 

G MA RK ETI NG with Low-Cost Marketing 
*" NEWSLETTER 


¢ A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

¢ So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

¢ Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


10-year subscription. 
To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 
GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, P.O. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


The Guerrilla Marketing 
Newsletter — It’s tough to 
succeed in marketing without it! 


The American Wine Society ts a national. non-profit organization devoted to 
educating its members and the general public about all aspects of wine 
production use and appreciation The Society 1s independent and has no 
commercial affiliation 

Membership is open to any interested person. wine enthusiast, professional in 
the wine business amateur winemaker — anyone who wants to learm more 
about wine 

Annual (calendar year) dues are $2400 per individual or Couple which includes the 
Society's quarterly Journal Special Bulletins and much more 


For tree brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


FILTER SYSTEMS FROM 3 TO 

ALP CALES (SIZE. S"xG 4) 

All models can use pads 

or reusable membranes. 

D.E. plates available 

Plates may be purchased separately 


with a free paper template for ‘‘do-it- 
yourself’ frame. 


40 Beverly Hills Dr., Downsview, Ont. CANADA M3L 1A1 
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MARCON FILTERS 


Tangential Flow systems available. 
Pilot systems from $130 U.S. FOB Downsview 


(416) 248-8484 


JWwie 
FILTER 
PRESS 


Leading wineries throughout the country are operating case 
histories on the successful utilization of the JWI J-Press. We 
invite your inquiry for complete information and references on 
our line of American made filter presses and mixers. JWI, a 
world leader in liquids/solids separation, provides technical 
sales and service support on a regional basis for continuing 
customer satisfaction. Call or write today. 


JWI, Inc., 2155 112th Avenue, Holland, MI 49424 
(616) 772-9011 FAX (616) 772-4516 


Built to perform and keep on performing. 


WINE PACKAGING 


Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 
1 and 3 Bottle Gift 
2-3-4-6 Bottle Carrier 
1-2-3-4-6-12 Bottle UPS 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 


NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 


R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call (717) 993-2431 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


Replacing your wooden € 
bungs this year? Fabricated : 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 540, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 © Fax (415) 457-0304 
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CLASSIFIED ADS | 


Carole H. Taines ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine Bottling at Your Winery, € 
Winemaker and Viticulturist Owner Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 2-label Capacity 
1,500 cs/day—Generator on truck. Contact: PO Box 338, 

Rutherford, CA 94573, 707/963-5705. 


Winemaking * Consulting * Educating * Writing Save time + $$ on sulphite analysis by the Ripper test. Send $21 for 
Litre of Vinodinet™ photostable iodine, guaranteed against decay for 
(707) 795-9677 1-year, plus bonus report “Improving the Ripper method for Sulphite 


Analysis”. Contact: HRL, Suite D, 1940-180 St. RR#8, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada, V3S 5]9. Phone: 604/531-9791; Fax: 604/224-0540. 


Small winemakers: We have presses and stemmer/crushers in stock, and 
all winemaking equipment and supplies. Also available: refractometer, 
ebullioscope, French and American oak barrels. Call: Oak Barrel, 
415/849-0400, 1443 San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, CA 94702. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back 
label capability. Quality, professional handling of your wines. Separate 
labeling only service available. For additional information, contact Don 
Hudson, Chateau Bottlers, 707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


FOR SALE: Seitz-Fulla bottling line, 35-40 bpm. Schenk lees filter, | 
model #470/30. Two 2,400-gal S/S fermenting tanks. Marlsbary Boiler, 
model #20, 750,000btu. Merkle pomace pump. Tri-clover valves: 25 2-inch, 
25 4-inch. Contact: Bryan Del Bondio, Markham Vineyards, 
phone: 707/963-5292; Fax: 707/963-4616. a 


Vintech Mobile Bottling: Sterile bottling with inverted rinser, de-airation 
and gas injection station (only by GAI), pure gravity filler, vacuum 
corker, spinner, front and back full glue labeler. Most competitive prices. 
Call for scheduling now: 800/228-0664. 


FOR SALE: Universal 300 Mohno pump, remote control, varispeed, 
nes stator, $2,500. Vaslin Moineau must pump, integral hopper w/feed 
auger, 2 speeds (15/30 TPH max), $9,500. 16’x24’ belt conveyor, adjustable 

height, best offer. Contact: Don Frazer at de Lorimier Winery, 
707/433-7718. 


Refractometers — $170; pH pens — $99; lab chemicals, glassware, 
apparatus. Custom Lab Supply, 2127 Research Dr., Livermore, CA 94550, 
phone: 415/449-4371. 


Winemaker wanted: Modern Pennsylvania winery with plans for 
expansion desires to employ full-time winemaker and/or assistant 
winemaker. Vineyard assistance will be considered a part of applicant's 
duties. Send resume and salary requirements in confidence to: 
Clover Hill Vineyards & Winery, John Skrip Jr., RD#2, Box 340, 
Breinigsville, PA 18031, phone: 215/395-2468. 


GRAPES FOR SALE: Available 1990 Napa Valley Chenin Blanc grapes. 
Inquiries to PO Box 77, Pope Valley, CA 94567, 707/965-2472. 


FOR SALE: Crusher, K/K all stainless, approx. 12 tons/hr, $6,000/best 
offer. Must pump, Healdsburg 6-inch single piston, $6,000/best offer. 
Lees filter, Fletcher 30 plates, 460mm each, $6,000/best offer. 

Call Dry Creek Vineyard, 707/433-1000. 


For Sale: Premium mid-Atlantic winery producing award-winning 
Chardonnay, Cabernet Sauvignon, etc. Includes modern winery, 
buildings, inventory and large house on 10 to 50 acres 
of important real estate. Contact PWV-Box C. 


FOR SALE: 375 gallon tank, refrigerated stainless steel with 
298120 SW BOBERG own compressor and agitator, adjustable temperature control 
ie . and agitator timer. 707/743-2316. 
WILSONVILLE, OR DRAINER TANKS a: = 
PHOTOGRAPHY Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. 


Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107, 415/974-5645. i 


WANTED: Practical Winery/ Vineyard editorial staff wants to know 
what you think about the PWV content, the PWV look, especially 
about whether PWV is delivering what you expect from PWV. 
PWV will extend your subscription six months for letters we print. 
Please write to PWV at 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


50 3- 682-259 6 PHOTOGRAPHER On-location or studio for advertising, brochures, or 
editorial display. Extensive stock photos. Scott Clemens, Sand Dollar 

No. Calif. 415 / 937-3545 Photographic Studio, 740 Stetson St., Moss Beach, CA 94038, 

So. Calif. 714 / 581-3254 415/728-5389. 


- le | 
FAX: 503 / 682-8060 AVAILABLE: 3-ring PWV binders for $5.00 each plus 6.25% sales tax (in 
; California) plus $3.00 shipping per order. | 
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Guerrilla Marketing 


Prime goal of 
marketing 
is profits 


By Jay Conrad Levinson 


It’s axiomatic in marketing that “it’s not 
creative unless it moves merchandise.” If 
more wineries understood that, they 
would post their profit and loss state- 
ments on their walls instead of their wine 
medals and advertising awards. 

But alas, not all wineries think that way. 
They make dire errors in the name of 
marketing. Let's be clear right at the out- 
set, that marketing is supposed to earn 
profits. 

Here are a few things marketing is not 
supposed to do: 
¢ Create sales at the expense of profits. 
¢ Speed up turnover at the expense of 
profits. 
¢ Generate traffic at the expense of profits. 

If you're getting the idea that marketing’s 
only measurement is profits, you're pretty 
close to getting it right. In fact, just factor 
in the philosophical note that as mass 
communication, marketing is part of the 
evolutionary process, and as such, it has 
an obligation not to offend, be in poor 
taste, be insensitive, and not to lie. Know- 
ing that plus knowing that the obligation 
of marketing is to generate profits, you 
have a good handle on marketing. 

Some wineries discount their wines so 
much that they sell a lot of volume but 
don't earn a lot of profits. Others spend 
too many dollars advertising in improper 
places, primarily due to a lack of tracking 
responses, that they make it impossible 
to profit, even if their sales rise. 

The key is to focus on your financials so 
closely that you know the cost/sale and 
the profit/sale. Knowing and lowering 
that cost/sale is only 12 of the job. 

I well remember a meeting that started 
with a celebratory tone since the sales 
were so high and the cost/sale so low. 
But the meeting ended on a depressing 
note when it finally became evident that 

_ the company was losing money on every 
sale. Up to that point, some of the mar- 
keting people were deliriously happy, 
pointing only to the rising sales curve 
and high volume of units sold. They lost 
sight of the primary goal — profits. And 
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the company suffered a huge loss as a 
result. 

Later, the company raised prices, which 
improved profits and made possible the 
positive relationship between rising sales 
and rising profits. That's the goal of guer- 
rilla marketing. 

To build consistently healthy profits, 
you have to do three things correctly: 

1. Plan so that you profit on every sale. 

2. Launch a guerrilla marketing attack. 

3, Maintain the attack and keep an eagle 
eye on the numbers; be impressed only 
by rising profits. 

Without the plan, the numbers may be 
ugly. Without the consistent marketing 
attack, they may be pretty, but only for 


the short-term. Only by succeeding at all 
three of the above tasks, can you make 
marketing work wonders for your winery. 
I suggest that you set about putting those 
three tasks into motion as soon as you 
can. An old Chinese proverb reminds us 
that the best time to plant a tree was 20 
ee ago. The second best time is today. 
Oday is when marketing should be seen 
as a road not only to sales volume and 
rapid turnover but more importantly, to 
profits. 
(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of Guer- 
rilla Marketing, Guerrilla Marketing Attack, 
The Guerrilla Marketing Newsletter, and The 
Ninety-Minute Hour. For more information, 
call 800/748-6444. ) 


PWV T-Shirt Contest 

PWV invites you to submit your original, humor- 
ous, artistic, outrageous, yet positive T-shirt 
that your winery has produced for either em- 
ployees or visitors to the first PWV Best T-Shirt 
Contest. Maybe this will inspire your winery to 
put prose and art to a T-Shirt if you have not 
already. 


Mail PWV the shirt or photo of the shirt by 
December 20, 1990. Please include the name 
of artist and company name and address 
where the shirt was decorated. 


Winners will be announced in the March/April 
1991—PWV! 


Prizes: 1st place, 4-year PWV subscription; 
2nd place, 2-year PWV subscription; 3rd 
place, 1-year PWV subscription. 


crape D ay 


Saturday, November 3, 1990 
on the campus of 


California State University e Fresno 


Concurrent field day presentations 
will highlight the latest CSU, Fresno 
research developments in viticulture 
and enology. The event will feature 
‘hands-on’ demonstrations and 
practical applications of research that 
participants can put to use in their 


own operations. Exhibitor displays 
will be open throughout the day. 
Grape growers, packers, shippers, 
processors, equipment and chemical 
manufacturers, and laboratory 
technicians from the grape industry 
will attend Grape Day ‘90. 


Interested in registering, please contact: 
Cynthia Dondero e CSU, Fresno eCATI Information Svcs e Fresno, CA 93740-0115 
(209) 278-4869 e FAX (209) 278-4849 


After all, without the grapes, what else is there? 
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TEMPERATURE/DENSITY CONTROLS 
FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


By Sircee in Bordeaux 


THE NEW SEM-3 TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER WILL MEET 
ALL YOUR NEEDS TODAY AND IN THE FUTURE. 


Tank Mount Computer Option Central Panel 


SEM-3 TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
1 1/2F Differential Heat/Cool Switch 
High Temperature Alarm Track Mount 
Local Inventory 24V or 115 V Power 
4-20MA Output Probe Length 1000 ft. 


SEM-4 DENSITY CONTROLS 
e Continuous Density Readout Inputs to Computer 
e Fermentation Control Graphics Temp. vs Brix 
e 100% Back Up Tank History 


REFRIGERATION TECHNOLOGY, INC. 


PHONE 7 FAX 


(707) 792-1934 (707) 792-1417 
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